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Public Opinion and the Arbitration 
Treaties. 

As we go to press with the January issue of the 

ApvocaTE oF PEACE there is scarcely a doubt that 

the pending arbitration treaties will be ratified by 


the Senate without serious change. The uprising of 
public sentiment throughout the country in their 
favor has been most extraordinary. Day after day, 
since Congress reassembled in December, petitions, 
memorials, and letters urging ratification have 
poured in upon the Senate in such numbers as that 
body has rarely seen in connection with any public 
measure. The Congressional Record bears witness 
on this point. Some days twenty, thirty, and even 
forty petitions have been presented by Senators, and 
every day brings its quota. Many of these come from 
churches, clubs, chambers of commerce, large asso- 
ciations, public meetings, etc., and thus the voice of 
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tens and even hundreds of thousands of citizens is 
represented in them. The public press bears equally 
striking witness. It is rare that any paper opposes 
the treaties or even suggests any serious amendments. 
Seven-tenths, we are sure, of the daily and weekly 
journals are strong in their support of the treaties. 
Such a consensus of the newspapers in favor of any 
project is as encouraging as it is rare. The churches 
also, representing in the aggregate more than 50 mil- 
lions of the people, have been and are, with increas- 
ing earnestness, uttering their plea for ratification. 

The public mass meetings organized by the Citi- 
zens’ National Committee in many cities, or sponta- 
neously by the citizens, have been no less impressive 
and significant. The greatest halls obtainable have 
been crowded to their full capacity, and in a number 
of instances large numbers have been unable to ob- 
tain entrance. The meeting held in the Hall of the 
Americas, Washington, D. C., December 8, at which 
the President was the chief speaker, gathered to- 
gether such an audience as even the National Capital 
does not often witness. (The full stenographic re- 
port of the speeches made at this meeting will be 
found elsewhere in this issue.) The great meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, which packed that vast 
auditorium with nearly five thousand people; the 
Academy of Music meeting in Philadelphia, reported 
to have been “magnificent ;” the meeting at Atlanta, 
with an audience of nearly five thousand, and the 
meetings already held in twenty or more other im- 
portant cities, with their throngs of eager listeners, 
have all borne testimony to the intense interest of the 
people in the fate of the treaties. 

The testimony of these immense gatherings, which 
is being enforced by smaller ones in many small 
cities and towns, is not weakened in the least by the 
breaking up of the Carnegie Hall meeting in New 
York by a band of about fifty anti-treaties rioters 
Shameful as this riot was, showing the desperate 
straits into which the opponents of the treaties have 
been brought, it did not prevent the great audience 
from expressing itself with overwhelming emphasis 
in favor of the treaties. There has been nothing like 
this riot anywhere else, and its occurrence has only 
served to bring out the friends of the treaties through- 
out the nation in fuller numbers and more perfect 
unanimity. It has also served to reveal the fact that 
the Germans reported to be opposed to the treaties 
are few in number and far between, the only German 
who exhibited himself in the New York riot being 
the man who presented the opposing resolution. Our 
German friends have discovered—most of them al- 
ways knew it—that the pretense that these treaties 
are a scheme to bring the United States and Great 
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Britain into united opposition to Germany is entirely 
without foundation, and in the final count it is now 
certain that those of our people who are of German 
origin will be found lined up almost solidly on the 
side of the President. 

These great public meetings and their expression 
of the general feelings of the country will continue 
until the final action of the Senate is taken. This 
we shall await with the greatest interest and with cer- 
tain hope. 


——— o> - -- 


New Year’s Hopes and Fears. 


Our warmest greetings and best wishes to all the 
friends of peace in this and all lands. 

There are some clouds on the world’s political horizon 
as 1912 The wretched war in Tripoli still 
drags on, and adds its daily proof that the heart of war 
The trouble 


comes in. 


is base and cruel and can never be changed. 
in Persia goes from bad to worse, and it looks now as if 
that ancient nation would be crushed to death by the 
action and the inaction of powers which make loud pro- 
fessions of Christianity at Christmas time, and then go 
on with their schemes of greed and plunder as if Jesus 
Christ The civil discord in 
China has not yet given way, though it is hoped daily 
that an agreement between the two factions may be 
reached that will put that mighty empire, with all its 
immense potentialities, in line with the best political de- 


had never been heard of. 


velopment of our time. 

But in spite of the discouragement of these gloomy 
events, which are the outcome of causes which for ages 
have been at work, and formerly with more deadly and 
widespread effect than now, the great movement which 
is undermining injustice and war and hastening their 
doom is going steadily on and deepening and widening. 
It is stronger at the opening of this year of grace than 
any living man has ever before seen it; and, busy as the 
devil is, nothing can stay for long its triumphant march. 
In this great and splendid hope let us work with all 
energy, and make this the mightiest twelvemonth for 
good-will, justice, and peace that has ever gone into the 
chronicles of the race. 


te 


The Nobel Peace Prize of 1911. 


Following their usual custom of awarding the Nobel 
Peace Prize on the anniversary of the birth of its 
founder, the committee of the Norwegian Parliament 
which administers the fund announced on the 10th of 
December that they had selected as laureates for the 
year 1911 Professor T. M. C. Asser, of The Hague, and 
Alfred H. Fried, of Vienna, formerly of Berlin. Each 
of the laureates received about $19,500, the entire sum 
awarded being yearly about $39,000. 

This is the eleventh time this important prize has 
been awarded. The recipients of it have been for the 
most part leading peace workers of the European 


countries—Sir William Randal Cremer, Frederic Passy, 
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Henry Dunant, Baroness Von Suttner, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Professor Louis Renault, E. T. 
Moneta, Elie Ducommun, Dr. A. Gobat, Auguste Beer- 
naert, Fredrik Bajer, and K. P. Arnoldson. Besides 
these, President Roosevelt was awarded the prize at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese war, and two societies, the 
Institute of International Law and the International 
Peace Bureau, have been recipients of it. 

All the pacifists, we are sure, are well pleased with 
the action of the Norwegian committee in awarding the 
prize for 1911 to Mr. Asser and Mr. Fried. 

Professor Asser is one of the foremost public men 
of the Netherlands, indeed of Europe. He is professor 
of international law in the University, a member of the 
State Council, of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, and an experienced arbitrator. He was 
the founder of the Institute of International Law in 
1873. He was a member of both the Hague confer- 
ences in 1907, and was universally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the seven or eight most influential 
men in those gatherings. 

Mr. Fried is one of the best-known figures in the In- 
ternational Peace Congresses, in which he always takes 
an active and intelligent part. He is a live and inces- 
sant worker wherever he is. In the German-speaking 
countries—Germany and Austria, for he belongs to 
both—he has only two or three peers, and no superior, 
excepting always Baroness Bertha von Suttner. He 
has written two or three valuable books on the peace 
movement, and a number of pamphlets, which have been 
much used and influential in peace propaganda work. 
His contributions to the German papers have also been 
frequent and valuable. His chief work for some years 
has been through the ably conducted “Friedens-Warte,” 
of which he is the editor, and in which he is associated 
at Vienna with the Baroness Von Suttner, the founder 
of the journal. 

Mr. Fried has the warmest congratulations of his 
many co-workers and friends in all countries. 


1899 and 


me © ae 


The Special Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 


The special meeting of the American Peace Society, 
announced in the November and December issues of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE, met at the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

In the absence of the president, Judge Robert F. Ray- 
mond, of Massachusetts, was called to the chair. 

The subject of the reorganization of the Society, with 
the view of federating through it the various local peace 
societies of the country, was explained and carefully 
considered. Certain changes in the Constitution, sug- 
gested by the executive committee in order to meet the 
new situation, were presented and discussed in detail. 
The proposed financial relation between the Carnegie 
Endowment and the Society in case such federation 
should be consummated, was also laid before the meet- 
ing. , 

After extended discussion of the whole subject, it was 
unanimously voted that the general plan of reorganiza- 
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tion and federation be approved. Because of some dif- 
ferences of view on two or three phases of the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, a committee of five, of 
which Dr. George W. Kirchwey, of Columbia University, 
was made chairman, was appointed to consider all of the 
proposed and other possible amendments, and also the 
subject of necessary by-laws, and make report to the 
coming annual meeting of the Society, by which the 
action of the special meeting will require to be formally 
ratified. 

The chief features of the reorganization and federa- 
tion plan are as follows: 

1. Twelve members of the Board of Directors to be 
chosen at large by the Society at its annual meeting. 
In addition to these; each branch society having 500 
members or fraction thereof over 100 to choose one 
member of the Board, and an additional member for 
each additional 500 members or fraction thereof over 
100. 

2. Each branch society to have the right to send one 
official delegate to the annual meeting of the Society, 
and as many additional delegates as it has times 100 
members. 

3. A new Executive Secretary to be added, who shall 
have charge of the executive work of the Society, leaving 
to the General Secretary the general supervision of the 
Society’s affairs and the editorial supervision of all its 
publications. 

4. The Board of Directors, as thus reconstituted, to 
serve also as a National Peace,Council. 

5. The Society, as thus reorganized and receiving 
into its federation the various local peace societies of the 
country, to receive a subvention from the Carnegie En- 
dowment, said subvention to be used in its direct work 
and through the branch societies. 

This plan of reorganization has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment, 
who have accordingly voted a subvention to the Society 
for the year 1912, on condition that the reorganization 
is effectively carried out. It has also been unanimously 
approved by the directors of both the New York and the 
Pennsylvania Peace Societies, which thus become con- 
stituents in the new federation. 

The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, under instructions from the Board of Direc- 
tors, have proceeded to take the necessary steps for put- 
ting the plans for reorganization as far as possible into 
immediate effect. 


—_——_—_____»e 





In a statement from ex-President Charles W. Eliot 
(then in Paris), given out on December 3, the distin- 
guished educator says: “It is my conviction that the 
entire American people, without distinction of party, 
race, or religious faith, ought now to arouse itself to 
obtain without further delay the ratification by the Sen- 
ate of the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France signed in Washington on August 3, 1911.” 


What the Peace Organizations 
are Doing. 


The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society, a Branch 
of the American Peace Society, held its annual meeting 
on the evening of November 15 at the home of Mrs. 
Dexter P. Rumsey, on Delaware avenue. The principal 
address was given by Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, one 
of the vice-presidents of the American Peace Society. 
The beautiful peace flag presented to the Society by the 
Masten Park High School was that evening used for 
the first time. 


Beginning with the first of this year the Correspond- 
ance Bimensuelle of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne will be enlarged and will appear under the title 
Le Mouvement Pacifiste. It will still be published twice 
a month, and in three languages. The paper under its 
old name has served a very useful purpose, and we wish 
it all manner of success under its new name and form. 
Papers in several languages have usually been poor suc- 
cesses, because the work in the different languages have 
not been made of equal value. We hope the Mouvement 
Pacifiste will avoid this mistake by keeping the English 
and German departments on a level with the French. 
The Bureau is enabled to make this enlargement of its 
journal through the receipt of the Nobel Prize last vear 
and the subvention which it is to receive from the Car- 
negie Endowment. 


Steps have already been taken for the organization of 
new branches of the American Peace Society in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Nebraska. Strong committees on 
organization in the two former States have been created 
through the carnest efforts of Dr. James L. Tryon, New 
England representative of the American Peace Society. 
Both of these committees have a number of prominent 
men supporting them. It is expected that both of these 
State branches will be completed in organization the 
present month. At Lincoln, Nebraska, more than two 
hundred persons have in advance given their names for 
membership in the Nebraska Society, and a public meet- 
ing will be held early in February to complete‘the organi- 
zation. This meeting will also be made a demonstration 
in support of the ratification of the arbitration treaties 
pending in the United States Senate. 

The Swedish Peace Society, at Stockholm, in con- 
junction with the Workingmen’s Union, in a great mass- 
meeting on the 22d of November, adopted a resolution 
condemning Italy’s action in going to war with Turkey 
over Tripoli, and especially the shocking barbarities of 
the invading Italian army. 

The executive committee of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne has decided that it will he impossible, 
under present conditions, to hold the Nineteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Rome the coming spring, 
and has announced that the Congress will be held in 
September in a city the name of which will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 

——__—__—» e eo 

One hundred thousand copies of the December Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE were printed and distributed. So far 
as we know, that is the largest edition of any peace 
paper ever published. Now is the best time of year to 
subscribe for the paper, or, better still, to become a 
member of the American Peace Society. One dollar a 
year covers both. 
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Peace Brevities. 


Judge Alton B. Parker, former Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, heartily supports the arbitra- 
tion treaties. Ina telegram to the mass-meeting in San 
Francisco, he said: “The general arbitration treaties 
will tend to assure peace between the contracting pow- 
ers, and so prove, as we may well believe, the first great 
steps in a universal movement for peace. And, there- 
fore, after an amendment requiring confirmation of the 
commissioners by the Senate, which the President is 
willing to concede, the treaties should, after careful de- 
liberation, be ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. Peace, rather than war, is the normal condition 
of civilized human beings, and a steady progress toward 
sound and enduring conditions of peace can be achieved 
only from the regulated administration of justice, inter- 
national as well as national.” 


; In a recent statement urging ratification of the 
treaties Mr. Carnegie said: “These warlike proceedings 
in Europe are a flash from the past, a passing recurrence 
of the practices of savage times. I do not believe they 
are a prelude to general warfare. The work is not mov- 
ing backward. Everywhere I hear the most encouraging 
news about the attitude of the people toward the arbi- 
tration treaties, and I am confident the treaties will re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds majority in the Senate.” 


Thirty-five members of the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University, including President Remsen, have 
signed resolutions favoring the ratification of the arbi- 
tration treaties with Great Britain and France, and sent 
them to Senator Isidor Rayner. The resolutions char- 
acterize the proposed treaties as one of the most impor- 
tant steps ever taken in the development of international 
rejations. 

. Rev. Henry Loomis, agent of the American Bible 
Society in ‘Japan. writes that the report in the American 
papers that the Japanese government has decided upon a 
large increase of the navy is not true. The proposal of 
the navy department is not approved by the Finance 
Minister nor by the business men of the country. Barely 
enough will be appropriated by the Diet to maintain the 
present naval strength. “Any fear of Japan,” he writes, 
“is utterly absurd.” We echo his hope that false news- 
paper reports from Japan may not be allowed to stam- 
pede Congress this winter into making extraordinary 
appropriations for the increase of our navy. 





———— 


The Arbitration Treaties with Great 
Britain and France. 


Addresses Delivered at the Public Mass Meeting held in the 
Hall of the Americas, Pan-American Building, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, December 
8, 1911, at 8 o’clock P. M. 


The meeting was called to order at 8 o’clock, Senator 
Theodore E. Burton, president of the American Peace 
Society, presiding. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Ladies and gentlemen: This is one of a series of 


meetings called on behalf of the arbitration treaties. It 
seemed especially appropriate that we should hold one 


of these gatherings in the national capital. I count it 
the proper function of the presiding officer to introduce 
the speakers rather than to make any extended remarks, 
and consequently shall confine myself to a very brief 
statement of elementary facts. The year 1815, the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, marked practically the 
beginning of a new epoch. At that time the nations, 
softened by calamity and exhausted by long years of 
almost constant warfare, began to realize that a régime 
of peace was much more advantageous. Prior to that 
time the predominant condition was one of war; since 
then the predominant condition has been one of peace, 
though there have been occasional interruptions, and 
we now witness the almost intolerable burden of pre- 
paredness for war or of an armed peace. The period 
of less than a hundred years since 1815 has been more 
notable in the progress of science and in those things 
which conduce to the uplifting of the human race than 
all the centuries preceding, and largely because of the 
absence of warfare. During this time there has been 
frequent resort to the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion. The nineteenth century witnessed nearly 500 ar- 
bitrations, some of them for the settlement of the most 
irritating questions—disputes about boundaries, indig- 
nities to citizens, property rights—all the provoking 
causes of war. Some of these arbitration treaties, and 
the majority of them, in fact, were for the settlement 
of specific controversies; a lesser number sought to lay 
down general principles for the settlement of all dis- 
putes. The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
greatly facilitated this disposition for peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies by the providing of a tribunal. 
We speak of the nineteenth century as the greatest of 
all the centuries, but we can almost compare with it in 
progress, both political and material, the first eleven 
vears of the twentieth century. With the very begin- 
ning of this century a new impetus for the peaceful set- 
tlements of disputes commenced. In the years 1903- 
1904 arbitration treaties were concluded between 
France and Great Britain, and by the nations in the 
westerly portion of Europe. These treaties, which were 
identical in form, excepted honor and vital interest. 
Along contemporaneously with them it is a notable fact 
that in 1902 there was a treaty between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, and one in 1906 between the Neth- 
erlands and Denmark, under the terms of which every 
ground of offense was to be left to the peaceful settle- 
ment of arbitration, thereby establishing a lasting con- 
dition of peace between those countries. In the year 
1908 President Roosevelt and Secretary Root framed 
treaties with Great Britain and France. These treaties 
contained the exception of vital interest, independence, 
honor, and questions in which the interests of third par- 
ties are involved. They nevertheless marked a very de- 
cided progressive step. 

The treaties now pending, framed by President Taft 
and Secretary Knox, introduce a new principle. Ques- 
tions which are justiciable according to the principles 
of law or equity are to be settled by arbitration. This 
is the substantial ground for the settlement of all dis- 
putes between nations, introducing in international law 
the same rules which pertain between individuals in the 
domestic policy of nations. Wherever there is a treaty 
containing the exceptions of honor or vital interest, 
there is no possibility of accurate definition of the sub- 
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jects in controversy. It leaves a twilight zone—yes, 
darker than the twilight zone—an opportunity for 
those of the one nation or the other to say, “This ques- 
tion at issue between us involves honor or vital interest, 
and hence we will not submit it to arbitration.” I ap- 
peal to all of you to aid in the ratification of these 
treaties (applause), especially to those of my own coun- 
try. (Continued applause.) 

It is fit that we here, enjoying our magnificent isola- 
tion, and with the trend toward peace and industry, 
should take the lead in this movement for arbitration 
which shall be world-wide. We have taken the lead in 
the past. Among the 500 arbitrations and more in 
which quarrels between nations have been averted, we 
have taken the foremost part, either as judges or as 
participants. A nation, like an individual, has a duty 
to perform, and it is for us to take no backward step 
in this great movement. (Applause.) 

I take pleasure in introducing as the first speaker a 
member of Congress who has been an able and effi- 
cient worker in the cause of peace, who is now a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and was once its chairman. I| intro- 
duce Hon. David J. Foster, a member of Congress from 
the Green Mountain State. (Applause.) 


re ~ee 


The Four Corner-Stones of the Temple 
of International Justice. 


Address of Hon. David J. Foster at the Public Mass Meet- 
ing held in the Hall of the Americas, Washington, 
D. C., Friday Evening, December 8. 


Mr. Chairman: President Taft’s peace treaties are 
part and parcel of the world movement which above all 
other movements is destined to give character and dis- 
tinction to the twentieth century. It is a movement 
for the improvement of international manners and 
morals and conduct. It is a movement in behalf of the 
development of international law, the creation of a sys- 
tem of international jurisprudence, analogous to that 
which obtains in the modern nation and in keeping with 
twentieth century civilization. It contemplates a very 
general substitution of law for force in the settlement 
of international differences, just as with the progress of 
the centuries law has supplanted force in the settlement 
of private differences. 

The final purpose of the movement is the establish- 
ment at The Hague of a permanent international court 
whose doors shall be always open, whose judges shall be 
men learned in the law, versed in international affairs 
and distinguished for wisdom and probity, whose judg- 
ment will carry conviction; and then a world treaty, 
binding the nations to send to that court for adjudica- 
tion all their international differences which cannot be 
adjusted by the usual methods of diplomacy. In short, 
the twentieth century has undertaken the task of build- 
ing an international temple of justice where interna- 
tional differences shall be adjudicated in accordance 
with the principles of law and justice. 

For more than a century the nations of the world 
have been engaged in laying the foundations broad and 
deep for this noble edifice. The contributions to the 
work have been many and varied, but there are four of 
them which stand out conspicuously. 


In 1795 Great Britain and the United States, through 
the now far-famed Jay treaty, laid the first corner- 
stone of this noble temple of international justice; for 
in that treaty provision was made for the settlement by 
arbitration of certain boundary disputes and other vexa- 
tious differences between our country and Great Britain. 
That treaty was severely criticised here as a surrender 
to Great Britain. It was the political death knell of 
its author, John Jay, our first Chief Justice. About 
every indignity that the ingenuity of a rancorous and 
embittered partisan spirit could devise was heaped upon 
his devoted head. He was burned in effigy. He was 
represented as selling out his country. A staid citizen 
of Massachusetts records seeing upon the fence sur- 
rounding the premises of Robert Treat Paine, in huge 
chalk letters, these words: “Damn John Jay. Damn 
every one who won’t-damn John Jay. Damn every one 
who won’t put candles in his window and sit up all 
night damning John Jay.” - Whether the sarcasm was 
conscious or unconscious, the incident plainly indicates 
the temper of the times. Yet that treaty marked an 
epoch in human history. No one studying it in the 
light of today has need to go further to know that John 
Jay was a great jurist, a great statesman, a great patriot. 
And thus was ushered in the modern era of interna- 
tional arbitration. Before that time nations went to 
war to settle their differences, not necessarily because 
they desired to do so, but because that was the only 
known method of settling them. Arbitration had been 
known in the ancient and medieval world as a method 
of settling international differences. It attained its 
greatest perfection among the Greeks. Thucydides tells 
us of a Spartan king who declared that it was unlawful 
to declare war against an opposing state until the latter 
had refused to submit the difference to arbitration. 
But long before the promulgation of the Jay treaty it 
had become an utterly lost art in international relations. 
How ready the world was for this new method is at- 
tested by the fact that according to the latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica one hundred and sev- 
enty-two international controversies were settled by ar- 
bitration before the close of the nineteenth century. If 
we include the cases settled by mixed commissions and 
other similar methods, we find that more than double 
that number of controversies were thus settled within 
the century. At its close arbitration had become the 
usual method for the settlement of international dis- 
putes among the enlightened nations. 

Half a century after the Jay treaty the United States 
and Mexico laid the second corner-stone of this great 
temple of international justice. In all the instances 
just referred to, arbitration was agreed upon after the 
differences had come into existence. But in the treaty 
at the close of the Mexican war, in 1848, the United 
States and Mexico bound themselves to use their best 
endeavors to settle by arbitration any differences that 
might thereafter arise between them. This was the first 
instance, at least in modern times, where two nations 
bound themselves by treaty obligations to use their best 
endeavors to settle in this manner such future differ- 
ences as might arise between them. That this action 
met with the approval of the world is strongly attested 
by the fact that a similar provision was incorporated in 
fifty-six international treaties before the close of the 
century whereby fifty-six pairs of nations bound them- 
selves in a similar manner. 
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And then fifty years later the nations of the earth, 
meeting at the Hague, through their representatives, by 
invitation of His Majesty, the Czar of Russia, laid the 
third corner-stone of this temple. The most significant 
result of that conference was the assurance that there- 
after at regular stated intervals the nations of the world 
would thus meet at the Hague in conference for the 
development of international law. The difficulty 
through all the preceding centuries had been that inter- 
national law had not kept pace in its development with 
law within the nation. It remained a rather vague and 
indefinite body of customs and usages. Law within the 
nation had developed because of the existence of legis- 
lative bodies to enact and judicial bodies to interpret. 
But there were no such forces for the development of 
international law. The Hague Conference of 1907 was 
absolutely the first of its kind in all-the history of man- 
kind. So international law in its development had 
lagged far behind the civilization of the times. But 
with these frequently recurring conferences, partici- 
pated in by all the nations of the world, we may look 
forward confidently to a rapid development of the law 
of nations. 

But this first Hague Conference not only gave the 
world this assurance of a new era in the development 
of international law, but for the first time in ail history 
it provided for the establishment of an international 
court. To be sure, that court was of the most primi- 
tive sort. It consisted merely of a panel of judges from 
which two nations might select the judges to try a con- 
troversy pending between them. It was in all respects 
similar to the courts in England in the early days— 
those courts which, through the process of the cen- 
turies, have developed into the world-famed English 
courts of justice. And thus the great crane of human 
progress, under the direction of the nations assembled 
through their representatives at the first Hague Confer- 
ence, lifted from the quarry of human development and 
human achievement and placed in position the third 
corner-stone of our new temple of international justice. 

During all these decades of progress in international 
relations it was iterated and reiterated by the nations 
that there were certain questions involving national 
honor and vital interest which no self-respecting nation 
could ever consent to submit to arbitration. As late as 
1896 Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in the course of an altogether admirable ad- 
dress before the American. Bar Association on Inter- 
national Law, declared: “Men do not arbitrate where 
character is at stake, nor will any self-respecting nation 
readily arbitrate on questions touching its national in- 
dependence or affecting its honor.” But President Taft 
a few months ago boldly proclaimed the doctrine that 
there is no essential difference between national honor 
and- private honor, between national boundaries and 
private boundaries, between national differences of every 
sort and private differences of every sort; and that just 
as the individual through the progress of the ages has 
learned to submit to the proper court all his differences 
with his fellows, albeit they involve his honor, his good 
name, and all that he holds most dear, so nations should 
be willing to submit all their differences to a properly 
constituted court. The result of this brave declaration 
is still fresh in the minds of all. It made a profound 
impression throughout the world, and it was promptly 
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followed by the treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States and France and the United States, pro- 
viding for the settlement by arbitration of such inter- 
national differences as may hereafter arise between our 
country and Great Britain and France. These treaties 
are now pending in the Senate. When in the course of 
a few weeks they are ratified by the Senate, as they will 
be ratified, Great Britain and France and the United 
States, under the leadership of President Taft, will have 
laid the fourth and last corner-stone of the great temple 
of international justice which the twentieth century is 
building. 

A moral obligation rests upon us in connection with 
these treaties. Our record of profession and achieve- 
ment, the position we took in both the Hague Confer- 
ences, our faith in the new movement, our sincere de- 
sire for its success, our profound confidence in our 
leader, and our absolute approval of his brave declara- 
tion, all require that we make the provisions of these 
treaties the law of the land. To fail to do so would 
be to brand ourselves a nation of hypocrites, a nation 
with a government impotent to carry its beneficent poli- 
cies to their logical conclusion. 

While it is true that we have entered upon a new era 
of international relations, and while it is true that never 
before has the world seen so great, so widespread and 
so far-reaching activity in behalf of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences, we should not be mis- 
led by the enthusiasm of those of the brethren who see 
the immediate and final disappearance of war. To the 
success of the proposed union for the administration of 
international justice it is essential that each component 
nation should have an enlightened constitutional govern- 
ment and a unified national life, to the end that it may 
maintain a high degree of law and order within its bor- 
ders and give assurance of ability to fulfill its treaty 
obligations. We need but glance over the world to 
appreciate the amount of preparatory work which re- 
mains to be done. Progress is slow of foot and her 
pathway is frequently the mountain trail. 

On the other hand, we should not be dismayed by 
those who proclaim from the market-place that while 
our motives are praiseworthy, our efforts must remain 
forever futile; that war, and not peace, is the normal 
state of nations; that human nature does not cnange, 
and that as long as good red blood flows in their veins 
men will fight. If it be true that human nature does 
not change, nevertheless conditions do change, and for 
the better. Progress within the nation has been ef- 
fected by harnessing this so-called unchanging and un- 
changeable human nature under wise and _ beneficent 
laws. The law-abiding citizens within the nation con- 
tinue to have good red blood coursing their veins, but 
they do not fight. The rare exceptions only prove the 
rule. And because mob rule is occasionally substituted 
for law, no one would question the desirability and effi- 
vacy of municipal law. So with the final establishment 
of a system of international jurisprudence; it is un- 
doubtedly true that a crisis might occur when inter- 
national mob rule would be substituted for international 
law and the judgment of the international court. But 
the development of this new method of administering 
international relations will circumscribe tremendously 
the sphere of war. It will do this by harnessing and 
bridling those groups of unchanging and unchangeable 
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human nature which we call nations under new, en- 
lightened, beneficent laws. “The tumults of the times, 
disconsolate, to inarticulate murmurs die away, while 
the eternal ages watch and wait.” 


—————-_ 2» e & --— 


Letter from Senator John Sharp 
Williams. 


The chairman then asked Dr. Trueblood to read a let- 
ter which he had received from Senator John Sharp 
Williams, who had been prevented, by injuries received 
in a runaway, from attending the meeting. The letter 
was as follows: 

DECEMBER 7, 1911. 
Mr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary American Peace Society, 
313-314 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: For reasons that are purely personal 
I shall be unable to take a place upon the program, as 
requested. I am very much interested, however, as [ 
think all patriotic Americans and all patriotic world- 
citizens ought to be, in the great peace movement, and 
especially in the proposed arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France, which constitute such a long step 
toward the end desired by all of us. 

I am in favor of the Senate ratifying the two treaties 
just as they stand, without any amendment. I believe 
that the Root amendment is not only useless, but that 
it is dangerous. It is admitted by its author to be use- 
less. I think it is dangerous for the reason that if you 
once attempt to define what particular things do not 
fali within the scope of the arbitration purpose, you 
would have to go on and define everything which does 
not fall within its scope, in order to prevent the opera- 
tion of the rule that “the expression of one thing is the 
exclusion of others.” 

The treaty in no way trespasses upon the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the Senate as a part of the treaty- 
making power. If the Senate can agree beforehand, 
without further action upon its own part, to accept the 
award of a board of arbitrators upon a specific question 
submitted, it can undoubtedly agree in the same way to 
accept beforehand awards upon “all justiciable” matters, 
such as are submitted by the proposed treaties. The 
power conferred under the treaty upon the Joint High 
Commission (or rather five of its six members) is merely 
a power to interpret the scope of the treaty itself, and 
to determine whether a given question does or does not 
fall within its scope. The Senate no more surrenders 
its treaty-making power when it leaves to some consti- 
tuted agency this particular power than the Congress 
of the United States surrenders its law-making power 
when it leaves to a customs board or customs court the 
power of determining whether or not a given imported 
article falls within one or another schedule of a tariff 
act. An analogous case is also that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Congress prescribing that rail- 
way rates shall be reasonable and non-discriminatory, 
and leaving to the board to determine whether a given 
rate is reasonable or unreasonable, discriminatory or 

equal. 

The treaty itself fixes, as the subject-matter of its 
operation, “questions hereafter arising” which shall be 
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in their nature “justiciable’—that is, capable of being 
determined on “principles of law or equity;” and by 
the force of these two limitations it excludes as strongly 
as language could exclude from the operation of the 
treaties questions of national policy, such as the Monroe 
Doctrine and alien immigration, as well as all other 
questions which are purely questions of national policy. 
The Monroe Doctrine is a question of hemispheric 
hegemony. 

What these treaties will actually accomplish pales 
into insignificance in comparison with what may nat- 
urally follow them—grow out of them. This I have 
expressed to the best of my ability in an article to be 
published in the World Today. 

If the five great maritime powers of the world, or if 
even the three greatest maritime powers of the world, 
were to enter into the proposed treaty agreements with 
us and with one another, and were afterwards in good 
faith to attempt to impress them upon the world in 
every peaceable manner, the chances of war amongst 
nations would be minimized to an extent hardly caleu- 
lable. As far as I am concerned personally and offi- 
cially, my hand, my heart, my voice, and my vote are 
with this movement. The world may possibly never 
see the day of “the parliament of man and the con- 
federation of the world,” where. “the common sense of 
most shall hold fretful realms” in the paths of peace, 
but it is at any rate a condition worth working toward, 
elf-elevating to hope for, and a condition toward which 
the advocates of these treaties will be setting their faces 
and toward which those who oppose these treaties will 
be turning their backs. May God speed the good move- 
ment. 

I am, with every expression of regard, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Suarp WILLIAMS. 


Sidi 


Universal Peace. 
By Hon. Saburo Shimada. 


The chairman next introduced Hon. Saburo Shimada, 
a distinguished member of the Japanese Parliament 
now in this country studying the conditions of the 
Japanese, especially on the Pacific Coast, who spoke as 
follows: 

Peace is the universal demand of the age. The un- 
equal distribution of wealth in the countries of the 
world has given rise to certain serious and grave prob- 
lems, the solution of which requires that there shall be 
universal peace. The commerce of the world, with its 
far-reaching relations, binding the great nations to- 
gether in a bond which involves the welfare of many 
people, makes it necessary that there shall be a period 
of unbroken peace. The great world movements which 
have to do with the social intercourse between the peo- 
ples of the world are all of them very closely bound up 
with this desire and need for universal peace. Internal 
reforms in the different nations of the world are pos- 
sible only when there is no external interference. What 
I have here to sav, however, has to do particularly with 
the problem of the relations existing between Japan 
and the United States of America. For more than 
fiftv-eight years this relation has remained unbroken 
and peaceful, and has increased in strength and mean- 
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ing during all that time. Unfortunately, however, dur- 
ing the last five or six years certain things have occurred 
which are intended to interrupt relations between these 
two countries. ‘The people of Japan are troubled as to 
what interpretation to put upon the events which are 
happening between these two countries. If I speak 
freely, I would say that there is absolutely no founda- 
tion for wars or rumors of wars, and in so saying | 
speak from a knowledge of actual conditions. These 
reports have absolutely no foundation in fact; there 
may be a few jingoes who hold a different opinion, but 
the consensus of feeling of all the people may not be 
easily moved by the empty voice of these few. The great 
mass of the people of Japan has always been friendly 
toward the people of America, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that when a Japanese thinks of America he might 
well express his thoughts with the word “friendship,” 
for with him the words “America” and “friendship” 
are synonymous. 

Let me enumerate some things which show the un- 
mistakably friendly attitude that Japan holds toward 
America. The common school system of Japan owes 
its beginning, and much of its success, to the sugges- 
tions and encouragement of an American gentleman 
and scholar, Dr. Murray. Dr. Murray was employed 
by the Japanese government for several years, and made 
the first draft of the system of public education which 
was finally adopted by the Japanese government. In 
this system of public education the English language 
was made one of the required studies, and thus both the 
language and the ideas of America became permarent 
possessions of the common school system. The idea of 
a university where students could carry on their investi- 
gations in the higher subjects of learning was first sug- 
gested by an eminent Christian gentleman, Dr. Verbeck. 

Another important fact which must here be men- 
tioned illustrating the relations between Japan and 
America is the International Postal System. In the 
beginning of Japan’s intercourse with the outside world 
she had no well-established postal svstem. In 1868, 
when the new government undertook to adjust itself to 
the civilization from the West, it was found that a postal 
system was an absolute necessitv. Up to that time the 
Japanese had studied postal svstems and had very im- 
perfectly attempted to carry them out, but there was 
no international svstem. In 1875 a request was sent to 
America that some one be sent out to instruct the Japa- 
nese in the matter of a postal svstem. Mr. Bryan, an 
experienced officer in the Postal Department, and some 
assistants were sent to Japan, and they resided in Yoko- 
hama for three vears, where thev instructed the Japa- 
nese and assisted in taking care of foreign mail. When 
it was proposed to enter into treaty relations with the 
outside world, this postal system was distrusted by Eng- 
land, France, and all other countries except America, 
who alone expressed her willingness to enter into a 
treatv with Japan which involved this International 
Postal Union. Tater, upon the basis of this treatv with 
America, a convention was entered into between Japan 
and England, France, and Germany. 

Tn 1879 a treaty involving the tariff relations was 
made between Japan and America, America being the 
first country to consent to such a treaty. This treaty 
contained the “most favored nation clause,” and so, even 
though America did accede to the conditions therein, it 
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would be practically void until other nations should ap- 
prove of it. This treaty, while showing to the Japa- 
nese government America’s friendly attitude, went no 
farther. 

Going back a little farther in the history of the rela- 
tions between these two countries, we discover a very 
important fact. After the opening of Japan by Com- 
modore Perry, America sent as her first consul and rep- 
resentative Mr. Townsend Harris. When there was a 
great deal of unrest and uncertainty concerning rela- 
tions which Japan should hold toward foreign coun- 
tries, the advice given by Mr. Harris proved to be of 
very great value to the Japanese government. It was 
at this time that the trouble between England and China 
occurred, in the settlement of which the opium traffic 
was finally forced upon China. It was reported in 
Japan that the English gunboats were on their way to 
compel Japan to form a similar treaty. At this junc- 
ture Mr. Harris advised the Japanese government to 
make a treaty with America in which the opium traffic 
should be absolutely forbidden. This advice was taken 
and a treaty was made, thus forestalling a possibly un- 
favorable compact with England. Many years after- 
wards, when the Social Reform Bureau of America, 
through the President of the United States, approached 
Japan and asked her to codperate with America in ad- 
vice to China against the continuance of the opium 
traffic, the importance of this anti-opium clause in the 
early treaty with America became apparent. This treaty, 
which made it possible for Japan not only to escape the 
terrible curse of the opium traffic herself, but also to 
assist in advising China to avoid it, is largely due to 
the kindness of Townsend Harris, at whose advice the 
anti-opium clause was put into the first treaty. Mr. 
Harris was a man of broad sympathies and who under- 
stood the Japanese people perfectly. In the early days, 
before the relations between Japan and the outside 
world were fully understood by the people, many diffi- 
culties arose between the Japanese people and the for- 
eigners. The interpreter to Mr. Townsend Harris was 
killed and the English Legation was attacked by a mob. 
A demand was made that these criminals be brought to 
justice. After diligent search it was found impossible 
to find the real criminal. It was then suggested that 
the Japanese government follow the example set by 
China, and demand the heads of some of the people 
confined in jail for other offenses to satisfy the demands 
of justice. When this suggestion was made to Lord 
Ando, the Foreign Minister, he replied: “It might be 
well enough to deceive an enemy in this manner, but it 
is not possible for us to deceive our friends with such 
a subterfuge: therefore we will do what we can to search 
out the real criminal, and though we may be unsuccess- 
ful, we hope that this will be satisfaction enough.” Mr. 
Harris was very much impressed by this frank and open 
statement, and when all the other legations were on the 
point of lowering their flags and leaving Japan, he was 
instrumental in bringing about peaceful relations and a 
continuation of diplomatic intercourse. 

In 1864 a Japanese fort in Shimonosaki fired upon a 
foreign merchant vessel: immediately England and 
France, America and Holland combined their fleets and 
demanded the surrender of the fort, and the Japanese 
government was required to pav three million dollars 
indemnity, to be divided equally among them. The 
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American Government received its portion, but as a 
question was raised in the Congress of the United States 
the money -was placed in the vaults of the Treasury, 
where it remained for twenty years untouched. In 
1885 this money was finally returned to Japan. The 
Japanese government received it, and it was decided 
that it should be used for the encouragement of com- 
merce, and be put somewhere where it would always 
attract the attention of all who came and went. After 
some debate, it was finally decided to use the money in 
building the magnificent breakwater and pier at Yoko- 
hama, where the ships of the world come and go, and so 
it remains an everlasting monument of the friendship 
existing between these two nations. 

These facts which I have mentioned are only a few, 
selected more or less carelessly out of the great mass, 
and are illustrative of the friendship which Japan holds 
toward America and America toward Japan. If time 
permitted it would be interesting to review the status 
of woman’s education in full, but suffice it here to say 
that under the old régime there was no svstem of educa- 
tion for women. Under the influence of American mis- 
sionaries and American Christians many institutions for 
the education of women have been established through- 
out the empire. 

One of the most marvelous facts in all the history of 
Japan is the attainment of religious freedom. In all 
probabilitv there never was a country which held such 
strong antipathy toward the Christian religion as Japan, 
and yet without the shedding of a drop of blood she 
passed from the attitude of antipathy to the attitude of 
friendship and the granting of religious freedom. If 
it be asked how this was brought about. T replv without 
hesitation that it was the spirit of love of American 
missionaries that accomplished it. In order to under- 
stand how severe and uncompromising was Japan’s atti- 
tude toward the Christian religion, we only need to read 
the historv of the persecution of the Christians con- 
verted by the Jesuit missionaries from Portugal about 
300 years ago. At that time, unfortunately, the mis- 
sionaries went outside of the work which thev undertook 
to do, and began to interfere in the political affairs of 
the nation. The government. seeing this. decided to 
put an instant stop to all religious teaching, but the 
more they tried to forbid it the more it increased, and 
as a final resort all relations with the outside world 
were absolutely forbidden. A rebellion arose in conse- 
quence of this attitude of the government, and in all 
more than 250,000 people lost their lives. So strong 
was the opposition at that time and so intent was the 
Japanese government on seeking out all those who were 
suspected of believing in the foreign religion, that every 
possible means was used to find them. A board with a 
crucifix carved on it was taken to the houses of those 
suspected, and thev were asked to trample on this board, 
thus signifving that they had given up their faith in 
the forbidden religion. Many refused. Even those 
who signified their desire to give up their faith were 
denied all civil rights, and became a special class who 
were forbidden to intermarry with other Japanese for 
five generations. Many of these laws remained in force 
down to the period of the Reformation. Just before the 
opening of the Reformation missionaries from America 
went to Japan, and it was through their timely influ- 
ence that the attitude of the government was changed. 
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Among the names of missionaries who exerted a very 
great influence over the Japanese people should be men- 
tioned especially those of Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Verbeck. 
Dr. Hepburn was a physician and a man of letters. 
Up to his time intercourse with foreign countries was 
carried on largely through the medium of the Dutch 
language, but Dr. Hepburn, by means of his justly 
famous Japanese-English dictionary, made it possible 
for the Japanese people to come directly in touch with 
the English-speaking world. Among the founders of 
modern Japan were many of his pupils, among whom 
Count Hayashi was perhaps the most prominent. The 
other significant name to be mentioned is Dr. Verbeck, 
who spent many years as a missionary in the city of 
Nagasaki. At that time Nagasaki was the place where 
the Japanese mingled most freely with the representa- 
tives of the nations of the world. In that intercourse it 
was inevitable that they should come into contact with 
the Christian religion. They began to ask what about 
this Christian religion? So they went to Dr. Verbeck 
to find the answer; however, they went more to study 
Dr. Verbeck himself than the religion which he 
preached. Among those who sat at the feet of this emi- 
nent man were some of the most prominent spirits who 
took active part in the founding of the new empire. 
Two names need particular mention—Count Soejima, 
many years Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Count 
Okuma, Premier for some time, and at present the 
president of Waseda University. It was through these 
voung men that vision and breadth were given to the 
government, and at their advice the laws antagonistic 
to Christianity were given a broad and liberal interpre- 
tation. These men were not believers in Christianity 
and did not study its theology, but their argument was 
that a religion which could produce such men as Dr. 
Verbeck and Dr. Hepburn could not be an evil religion, 
and therefore should be kindly treated by the Japanese 
government. Through the influence of Count Okuma 
Dr. Verbeck was finally raised to the position of adviser 
to the Minister of Education and General Adviser to the 
Government. It was through the work of such saintlv 
men as these that religious liberty was granted without 
the spilling of a drop of blood, either of the Japanese 
Christians or the missionaries. 

For these reasons Japan looks upon America as her 
friend. In addition it should also be said that in pri- 
vate ways, in the work of social purity and temperance, 
Americans have done a great deal for Japan and in- 
creased this feeling of friendship which has continued 
to grow during all the years. Japan always thinks of 
America under the terms of friendship, and it is because 
they look upon America as a friend that the Japanese 
find it difficult to understand the origin or reasons for 
the reports which have been widely circulated in the 
world concerning a possible interruption of these 
friendly relations. These reports the Japanese read in 
the American newspapers and magazines and hear from 
the public platforms—from the mouths of demagogues, 
it may be—and yet they are at a loss to know how to 
explain them. In every country, of course, there are 
demagogues and jingoists, and Japan has her full share. 
This is a time when Japan needs peace, in order that 
the vigor of the Japanese people may be restored and 
that time may be had to develop the internal affairs of 
the nation. In spite of this great need, however, there 
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are bills being presented continually before parliament 
for an increase of the naval and military appropriations. 
If it is asked why this is so, the reply is that Japan fears 
an American aggression. In Japan it is feared that 
America will make war on Japan, and concerning this 
fear some things need to be said. Some vears ago a 
distinguished gentleman published a book entitled “The 
Valor of Ignorance,” in which he maintains that in 
twenty-five days the Japanese government could land 
on the coasts of America 200,000 soldiers, and she could 
without difficulty take the gold mines of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, because these 
places are quite defenseless. It is necessary, therefore, 
he argues, for America to increase her navy and 
strengthen the defenses of these places. This book is 
widely read in Japan, and has created a great deal of 
question among the people. Another eminent gentle- 
man, in a book published not long ago, contends that 
commerce follows the flag, and therefore in order to 
gain the mastery of the Pacific, it is necessary for Amer- 
ica to increase her navy, for it is intimated Japan also 
is intending to gain the masterv of the Pacific. But 
the Pacific Ocean is a great body of water, and many 
nations are connected with it—America, England, 
France, Germany, China, Japan, Russia, Holland—in 
fact, nearly all the great nations of the world are in 
some way related to the Pacific Ocean, and therefore it 
is not only impossible, but it is absolutely foolish, for 
any one nation to think of gaining the mastery of this 
highway of the nations of the world. These opinions 
of prominent Americans have set the Japanese to won- 
dering what interpretation to put upon the attitude of 
America at this time. In my own opinion, of course, 
war is absolutely impossible between these two coun- 
tries. Yet even the report of war is disastrous. It re- 
sults in the cooling of friendship, a foolish expenditure 
of money, and the breaking up of necessary intercourse 
hetween these two otherwise friendly powers. 

I said that in my opinion war is impossible. Let me 
briefly enumerate my reasons for so thinking. First, 
the commerce between Japan and America is of such 
very great importance that it virtually makes war im- 
possible. America is Japan’s best customer. Twenty- 
five per cent. of all Japan’s foreign trade is with Amer- 
ica. Whoever heard of a merchant quarreling with his 
hest customer? On the other hand, Japan is also Amer- 
ica’s greatest customer in the East, and this commerce 
is increasing year by year. 

Second, the friendly relations existing between the 
two countries have continued for many years, and can- 
not be easily disturbed. Through the religious and edu- 
cational influences which have been brought to bear 
upon Japan this friendly relation has deepened and 
grown in strength with the years. Friendship is the 
strongest barrier against the possibility of a war. There 
may be historical reasons for the enmity between Japan 
and Russia. Many years ago, at the close of the Crim- 
ean war, Russian gunboats captured the Island of Tsu- 
shima, but through the intervention of England she was 
compelled to withdraw. She has encroached on Japan’s 
territory from the north and the south, and this Japan 
has deeply resented. On the contrary, all of the long 


history of Japan’s intercourse with America is but the 
story of a growing friendship, and this idea of friend- 
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ship being the possession of all the people makes it im- 
possible for a war to occur between the two countries. 

In conclusion, permit me_to express my hope for the 
future. Up to the present time Japan has wasted much 
money in war and fruitless preparation for war; she 
now needs peace; she needs time in which to restore the 
vigor of the Japanese race, to increase the happiness and 
welfare of the people, and to encourage education and 
industry. It is the one ambition of my life that I may 
have something to do with the bringing about of this 
much-desired end. Already America has under consid- 
eration a treaty of general arbitration with England 
and France, and, though temporarily hindered, unques- 
tionably the time will come when such a treaty will be 
formed. 1 hope to see the day when such a treaty will 
be formed, not alone between these three great nations, 
but when Japan also will be included. If Japan should 
enter such a treaty, then with England and America 
she would form a wall of peace extending from the East 
to the West making war forever impossible. This hope 
which I have here freely expressed is indeed my per- 
sonal hope and desire but I am bold to say that it is 
also the hope and the desire of all the sensible men in 
every walk of life in Japan. 


——_eoc 


Arbitrating Questions of Honor. 


Address of President Taft at the Public Mass-Meeting at 
Which was discussed the Arbitration Treaties with 
Great Britain and France, at the Hall of the 
Americas, Pan-American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 8, 1911. 


President Taft was then introduced, and received with 
long-continued applause. He spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You have just listened to a 
most interesting speech recounting the number of 
reasons why Japan and the United States ought to be 
and are united in bonds of amity. We heard from the 
distinguished gentleman who represents Japan the state- 
ment of his ambition that the day was not distant when 
Japan should be united with the other nations in such a 
peace obligation as that we are now trying to make com- 
plete between England and the United States on the one 
hand and between France and the United States on the 
other. I ask you whether we ought to defeat his am- 
bition and the ambition of the people whom he repre- 
sents by saying that there is some constitutional objec- 
tion to the perfection of those treaties? Are we going 
to take the flavor out of this movement by some narrow 
reading of the powers of one of the branches of this 
Government? Are we going to cause a halt to a move- 
ment that now seems to have an impetus which will be 
worldwide, because there is some quirk in the construc- 
tion of the powers of one of the legislative branches of 
this Government? You have got to hunt around to 
find it, at any rate. What is the use of discovering 
something that is of no use? 

I have talked on the subject of these peace treaties in 
thirty different States—it seemed to me for breakfast, 
for luncheon, and for dinner. There are orators, like 
the chairman of the meeting here, who can make four 
different speeches for fifty-eight different days in thirty 
different States, but those of us who are more limited 
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have to fall into the same kind of argument, to use the 
same illustrations, and to enforce what we have to say 
in the same way and with the same language, until the 
poor people who accompany you on such a journey are 
in a bad way. 

I remember the story of a young student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who went home with a classmate to 
an old plantation in that State where they had family 
prayers. As they were kneeling, the father of the fam- 
ily prayed and prayed quite at length, so much so that 
the somewhat unregenerate visitor felt a little uncom- 
fortable on his knees. He nudged his classmate to know 
when the end was to come. “Has he got to Braddock’s 
defeat yet?” “No,” said his classmate, “he has not.” 
“Well, then, he is only half through.” And so it was 
with those who had the misfortune to accompany me on 
the trip—if I put certain stories into my speeches they 
contributed greatly to their comfort and their quiet 
somnolence, but if I left them out there was an inquiry 
as to my normal condition. I don’t feel like perpe- 
trating upon this audience that speech, which comes 
hack to me now with waves of memory, lest | should 
occupy too much of your time, and lest I might find 
among the audience some who had been unwise enough 
to read it after it was delivered. Then, too, there is 
another feeling that makes me hesitate. When I get 
out of Washington, and away from the eaves of the 
capital, I feel a little more at liberty to speak out with 
reference to the duty of the coérdinate branch of the 
Government; but here the communications I have to 
make are limited by the Constitution, and ought to go 
directly to the body, rather than that I should stand 
upon the street corner, or even before such an intelligent 
and influential audience as this, and say what I think 
the Senate ought to do. 

To recur again to the speech of the distinguished gen- 
tleman whom we have just heard. While Japan is not 
now one of the treaty-making powers with whom we are 
hoping to come into closer union by reason of these 
treaties, she has manifested her deep interest in the 
treaties and her sympathy in making them possible by 
waiving altogether one of the terms of a treaty she made 
with Great Britain which might have interfered with 
closing the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. We are indebted to her for that, and if she 
can make that concession, having no interest—or at 
least no direct interest—why cannot the Senate of the 
United States make a similar concession ? 

Those of us who are gathered here I am sure are not 
wild enthusiasts in respect to this movement, and do 
not hope for something that never can come about, ¢ 
think we are practical people. We don’t expect that 
war is going to be abolished tomorrow morning, or that 
the millennium is coming just after breakfast. We know 
that movements of this sort must progress slowly. But, 
on the other hand, we ought to have foresight and in- 
telligence enough to recognize a real step of progress 
when it is taken. We shall never dispose of the move- 
ment toward armament and toward increasing arma- 
ment until we satisfy the nations, who are carrying on 
this movement merely for self-defense and for the pro- 
tection of their integrity, that there is some other means 
upon which they can really rely for the settlement of 
international controversies. When they find that means 
and can certainly rely on it, then they will give up 
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armament. It is not with pleasure that they are pur- 
suing the policy of appropriating $200,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000, or half a billion dollars a year in order that 
their armament may increase. If they can count on 
some practical means by which that can be avoided 
against which the armament is to be a protection, then 
we can be certain that armament will be given up. 

Now, ultimately, of course we all look forward to an 
arbitral court into which one nation may summon any 
other nation and make that other nation respond to a 
judgment of that court. It may be that the nation will 
come in unwillingly, but it will originally have made a 
treaty by which it agreed to abide the judgment of that 
court, and then the judgment having been rendered, it 
will be enforced either by public opinion of nations, or, 
if necessary, by an international police force. Then we 
shall have something upon which we can count. Now 
let me ask you whether we are ever going to get to that 
court, if it is impossible for the Senate of the United 
States to agree that we are bound to go into that court, 
whether the Senate likes it when the case comes or not ? 
If that is the limitation upon the power of the Senate, 
we might just as well give up going into court at all or 
the hope that we will ever have such an arbitral court. 
We have got to surrender something, as Mr. Foster has 
said. We have got to surrender something of our in- 
dependence if we are going to accomplish anything in 
the way of bringing about an administration of justice 
to which we are all subject internationally. The ques- 
tion of arbitrating honor gives me less trouble than any- 
thing else in the controversy, because we have before us 
the history of individuals, and we know what that is; 
and we know what quarrels are that involve honor, and 
we know that we have lived down the barbarous way of 
settling them. ‘lo say that you cannot satisfy your 
honor without shedding a little blood is to go back to the 
Dark Ages. When is it that you ought to have some- 
body to intervene and reach a common sense conclusion, 
except when your honor is involved? And thus those 
traits of your character are drawn into the controversy 
so that your anger is roused, and you are not in a posi- 
tion to look at the issue calmly and with judgment. It 
is just at that time that you want to call in somebody 
who is calm and who is not affected by those things that 
move a man with “good red blood,” as it is said. You 
then want to call in somebody who can adjudge as be- 
tween you and the person who has infringed what you 
regard as your honor, to say what the facts are. If 
there ever was a thing that ought to be adjudged, it is a 
question of honor. The truth is that there is nothing 
so humorous—and that is one of the saving graces of 
the American people—nothing so humorous, as you look 
back in the history of the English and the American 
people, as this method of settling disputes about honor. 
The idea that when a man has insulted me, the only way 
by which I can wipe out that insult is to invite him out 
into a ten-acre lot and stand myself up as a target at 
forty paces, to see whether he can hit me or not! You 
will understand that the kind of a target I make im- 
presses me with the force of that argument. Of course, 
if I am a good marksman, and he is a fairly good target, 
and I have the right, under the code duello, to hit him 
if I can, if I do, and he misses me, I go home with that 
satisfaction with respect to conditions as they are that 
those who are situated comfortably in life usually have ; 
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but if he hits me, and I escape death and take a con- 
valescence of two or three months, I have to have a good 
deal subtler brain than I now have to reason out any 
way by which that result satisfied my honor in being 
insulted by him. 

Now, there was a time in the history of the English 
people—not so long ago—when if an Englishman was 
sued in a court of justice—sued on a bond, it may be— 
he was brought in, and, being a little short of evidence, 
he demanded wager of battle on the issue whether he 
ever made the bond. Then the learned judges pulled 
out two long swords, arranged a 24-foot ring, and let 
the defendant and plaintiff get at each other with those 
swords. If the defendant cut off the head or the arm 
of the plaintiff and knocked him out, that established, 
as a matter of law and fact, in that court of justice, that 
he had never made the bond, or, if he had, that he had 
paid it. That was what they called “wager of battle.” 
I ask you if it does not seem as ridiculous as possible? 
Can it be that that was the case 250 years ago in the 
courts of justice of England, to which we look now for 
all the perfection possible in the principles of the ad- 
ministration of justice? Well, it is so historically. 
And yet, as I say, it awakens the risibles, and ought to, 
of every civilized person that hears it today. I would 
like to have you tell me in what respect the settlement 
of international controversies today differs in the slight- 
est from the wager of battle in the courts of justice of 
England 250 years ago? 

Now the question is whether we have ingenuity 
enough, whether we have perception enough, whether we 
have self-restraint enough, whether we have common 
sense enough to come together as peoples of this world 
and make an arrangement by which we shall settle con- 
troversies that arise in some more human, some more log- 
ical, some less brutal and unsatisfactory way than war? 

It has fallen to this country to lead in this matter, 
and that is because we are so situated without entangling 
alliances, and so strong without the greatest army and 
without the greatest navy, that nobody would charge us 
with cowardice on account of trying to find some other 
method of settling international controversies than by 
war. Everybody knows—we know, and all the nations 
of the world would be willing to admit—that we are not 
a cowardly nation. Therefore we are not in a position 
where our motives can be misunderstood. We are in a 
position of comfortable isolation, where we don’t have 
to keep up our armament as other nations do who live 
as closely as they do in Europe. The common people 
of Great Britain, of France, of Germany, and of the 
entire continent of Europe, look to us to lead in the 
cause of peace. Are we going to turn upon these people 
after we have made this step? Are we going to take 
the flavor out of the step that we have already taken? 
Are we going to turn back on this movement and say, 
“Well, we are very sorry; we are very sympathetic with 
you; we hope you will get along well, but there is some- 
thing in our Constitution that prevents us from assum- 
ing any obligation in respect to the future decision of 
an arbitral court?” I hope not, and I am not going to 
make it any less probable by saying any more. 

—— ape ——> 


. .- The Emperor of Japan, on opening in person the 
Diet on December 27, said that he deeply deplored the 
disturbances in China and prayed for a speedy restora- 
tion of peace. 
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Progress Beyond the Most Sanguine 
Dreams. 


Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of Congress from 
Missouri, and president of the Interparliamentary 
Union Group in Congress, was then introduced, and 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Only seven 
years have elapsed since the Interparliamentary Union, 
at its conference at St. Louis, adopted a resolution 
drafted by me and championed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman who presides tonight, declaring in favor of a 
second Hague Conference, and proposing, as a program 
for that great meeting, general arbitration treaties be- 
tween the several nations as a means of lessening the 
possibilities of war. As I say, this was only seven years 
ago; and today? Why, the second Hague Conference 
has actually been held, and the general arbitration 
treaties, then vaguely hoped for, are as living realities 
before the great chanceleries of the world as the con- 
crete proposition of a far-seeing American President, 
and Great Britain, France, and Germany, the three 
mightiest military countries on earth, have already 
given their formal assent to this great American policy. 

It is progress, my friends, beyond the dreams even of 
those of us who have stood in the firing line of the war 
against war. And there is still more, I might almost 
say stronger, evidence of the rapid evolution in the direc- 
tion of a more permanent condition of world peace. It 
does not consist in written agreements, but outside of 
those and back of those agreements a new spirit has 
manifested itself, a spirit which, besides compelling the 
dictation of and the adhesion to peace treaties, makes 
the avoidance of war a voluntary policy of government. 
The most recent history records a signal triumph of 
peace due to this spirit. By it the number of unfought 
wars has been increased by one significant instance. I do 
not refer to the Dogger Bank incident, which threatened 
a bloody war between England and Russia, but resolved 
itself, upon calm investigation, into a ludicrous case of 
mistaken identity, nor have I in mind the bloodless an- 
nexation by Austria of the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which surely, if attempted twenty, aye, 
even fifteen, years ago, would have precipitated a Euro- 
pean war. No, I have reference to the peaceful settle- 
ment by Germany and France of the Morocco question. 
Rarely was public opinion as excited, has feeling run as 
high as in these two countries during last summer. 
Seldom has the jingo press with its inciting editorials 
had a more responsive audience than in the days of July 
and September. A single word, a single warlike pose 
of the ruler was all that was required to set in motion 
the terrible machinery of a modern war between two 
first-class powers. The warmongers would have en- 
deavored to justify such a calamity. It would have been 
easy for them to demonstrate the historical necessity of 
such a war, as the conflict was between nations which 
the fanatics of international anarchy have made the 
people believe to be arch enemies. At the time, owing 
to the state of the public mind, it was a thousand times 
easier to justify war than to justify the preservation of 
peace. But the German Emperor—honor to him!— 
determinedly stood his ground. Although at the head 
of the greatest military establishment of the world, in 
command of a power large enough to crush almost any 
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enemy, he has never soiled his hands with the blood of 
war, and, in spite of the most bitter invectives and dia- 
tribes of the war party, he could not be moved to do it 
in this instance and to allow Germany’s forty years’ 
peace to be broken. As a consequence, the war party 
has suffered a signal defeat, while the peace party and 
the spirit which it disseminates has achieved one of the 
greatest victories of modern times; and the Kaiser? 
We may not see it now, but future historians will proba- 
bly give him the credit that by his circumspection and 
his self-restraint he has inscribed his name for all time 
in the book of honor in which are recorded the bene- 
factors of mankind. It is more glory for him than he 
could have gathered on a hundred battle-fields. 

Circumspection and self-restraint—that is it, * my 
friends. These qualities, the essentials of real human 
culture, are always the premises of conciliation and 
peaceful agreements between the nations. As soon as a 
dispute has been removed from the clutches of passion 
and placed upon the basis of reasonable consultation, 
then the unreasonable solution, with its employment of 
brute force, is invariably excluded. This the friends of 
peace have always insisted upon, and, therefore, they 
have endeavored to create and strengthen instruments 
by which it will be possible in a critical moment to pro- 
tect deliberate judgment, to protect reason against the 
foolish clamor of excited jingoes. 

The arbitration treaties as proposed by President 
Taft are just such an instrument. But before I discuss 
this magna charta of peace which America is offering to 
the world, let me show you for a minute the reverse side 
of the picture. While we pacifists are claiming vic- 
tories, our jingo friends may well point to Italy’s war 
on Turkey and the Russian advance on Persia as evi- 
dences that the war spirit is still alive. Our answer to 
that is that no sensible advocate of peace has ever 
claimed that despite the new spirit sporadic aggressions 
may not occur. We have laws against murder, yet 
murders are daily committed; but the fact of their 
occurrence does certainly not argue in favor of repealing 
the laws against these horrible crimes. We demand 
laws against war because, if they do not result in abol- 
ishing armed conflicts altogether, they will at least have, 
the same as in the case of murder, a deterring effect. 
And has it not occurred to you how differently today the 
enlightened public opinion of the world regards Italy’s 
aggression? Up to a short time ago—a very short time 
ago, considering the rate of human progress—the war 
at Tripoli would have been considered as something 
quite natural—as an assertion of a natural right on the 
part of Italy—but what is the world’s opinion today? 
Have you met anybody who tries to defend that war, 
or have you seen a single press comment, outside of 
Italy, endeavoring to even justify it? Here you have 
the evidence to what extent the new spirit has already 
captivated the minds and hearts of the people. And, 
instead of harming the peace movement or retarding its 
progress, Italy’s example, by opening the eyes of the 
world to the iniquities of the present international order 
of things, is actually having the effect of accentuating it. 
In all civilized countries growing circles of people begin 
to realize how justified and timely is the demand of the 
peace advocates that such aggressions should in the fu- 
ture be guarded against by binding international agree- 
ments. The Italian is proof even to the imbecile of 


what we have always asserted—namely, that today peace 
is maintained only as long as it pleases the rulers, and 
that the demand comes none too soon which aims at the 
conversion of this pleasure, this arbitrary will, into an 
obligation to keep the peace. And this is all we have 
ever asked. We want to erect, between war on the one 
hand and the arbitrary will of rulers, as well as the pas- 
sions of the mob on the other, a reliable safeguard to 
protect the people’s greatest boon—its peace. 

Just such a safeguard we will have in President Taft’s 
arbitration treaties. There are at present two ways to 
settle an international difference—by diplomacy or by 
war. Now it is proposed to erect between the two another 
barrier in the shape of arbitration, so that where diplo- 
macy fails we may resort to arbitration to save us, if 
possible, from the curse of war. The accomplishment 
of this purpose will be a benefit—no, a benefaction—to 
mankind, and if there is any one opposed to it, it will 
be well to examine his mind and his motives. You have 
heard from the distinguished speakers preceding me 
that there is opposition on the part of certain Senators 
against the ratification of these treaties, but to my mind 
not a single one of the objections I have heard is well 
taken. Some say the Senate’s prerogative is invaded by 
the section providing for a commission of inquiry, while 
in fact the Senate has the last word with regard to every 
single proposition to refer a case to arbitration. If I 
had my way, I would wipe out altogether the Senate’s 
concurrence in these matters, and insist on that body 
conferring wholesale authority on the President in all 
questions of arbitration. J do not want it said by 
the enemies of a Republican form of government 
that monarchies are more effective than republics 
in the conduct of foreign affairs or in any other 
respect. We must remember that arbitration, in 
order to be possible and effective, should be re- 
sorted to without delay, for if you permit an interna- 
tional controversy to become the subject of protracted 
public discussion there is great danger of the public 
mind becoming inflamed and the passions becoming 
aroused, thus rendering a peaceable settlement prob- 
lematical, if not impossible. From my viewpoint, there- 
fore, the treaties are suffering from too much Senate 
rather than too little. One Senator, from my personal 
knowledge, objects to an American question being left 
to the decision of outsiders; but is not the commission 
of inquiry to consist of three Americans, besides the 
three so-called outsiders, and must not five of the six 
agree before a controversy can be sent to arbitration at 
all? Is it likely that two of three Americans to be 
honored by an American President with such a high 
appointment could ever be found to betray vital Amer- 
ican interests? The man who objects to these provis- 
ions is simply an enemy of arbitration, and, to be con- 
sistent, he would have to be an enemy, too, of the insti- 
tution of courts of law, for when you and I agree to 
refer a dispute to a court, do we not leave the decision 
as to our rights to a judge who may be, and most likely 
is, an entire stranger to both contending parties, the 
same as international judges may be, and probably are, 
strangers to the contending nations? Arbitration, after 
all, means nothing more and nothing less than an ex- 
tension of the reign of law such as is in vogue in all 
civilized countries to international relations, and the 
Senator who wants the Goddess of Justice, instead of 
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being blindfolded, to have an eye to particular national 
interests, is, I say again, neither a friend of arbitration 
nor a friend of evenhanded justice. 

These treaties should be ratified at once without 
amendment. ‘To amend them—and I know whereof I 
speak—is to kill them. They should be ratified because 
they are a guarantee of peace by providing the judicial 
machinery, as perfect as human ingenuity can provide 
it, to preserve the peace. They should be ratified be- 
cause they will eventually relieve the people of vast 
burdens of taxation or enable them to apply the money 
which is now wasted to the extent of 60 cents of every 
dollar for war preparations, to the better purposes of 
peaceful development. ‘They should be ratified because 
their failure would be a blow to the cause of peace here 
and everywhere from which it could not recuperate in 
years, and they should be ratified because not to do so 
would be a humiliation and an irreparable loss of pres- 
tige to the United States, in view of the fact that they 
owe their existence to the initiative, the foresight, and 
the courage of an American President. 

A growing public sentiment shared by what is noblest 
and best in American manhood, demands their ratifica- 
tion. Let us hope that its momentum will soon become 
so irresistible that the organized effort to amend and 
destroy them will result as disastrously as did the his- 
torical effort of the redskins to hold up a railway train 
by means of ropes. No American Senate must ever 
prove a stumbling-block in the way of world peace. I 
thank you for your attention. 


The last address of the evening was given by Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, of the Columbia University School 
of Law. As Dr. Kirchwey has been unable, because of 
press of work, to revise his manuscript in time for this 
issue, his address will appear in our February number. 
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The Example of the Treaties. 
Houston (Texas) Chronicle. 


A treaty of arbitration between the United States of 
America and the Empire of Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of all national variances and disputes by an appeal 
to the province of reason and not to that of arms is 
worth more to mankind and to the cause of Christian 
civilization than all the inventions in ordnance and fire- 
works since gunpowder was discovered—more than all 
the men-of-war battleships, steel cruisers, turreted moni- 
tors, and torpedo gunboats ever launched with which to 
vex the seas of the world, turning their green waters 
red. Even the name of such a method of peace, like a 
rich strain of melody, will salute the ears, the hearts, 
and the hopes of the peaceful, home-loving, home-toil- 
ing, and home-staying millions from whom mighty 
armies are now drawn and mustered by their rulers and 
hurled to carnage and death. 

The example of a treaty for the honorable avoidance 
of bloodshed between the two strongest and most mar- 
tial nations of the earth will light up the world and 
penetrate its darkest recesses like a celestial halo from 
on high. 


January, 


A Truce for the Toilers. 


By Amanda M. Hicks. 
Twenty millions of soldiers in barrack and camp; 
Twenty millions of men to be harnessed and fed; 
Twenty millions in arms that the world may have peace! 
Who must drudge, who must sweat, that these millions 
have bread? 
If men live without toil, 
Who must toil in their stead? 


New King of the Isies, who must delve, who must dig, 
That your dreadnaughts and cruisers may ride every 
wave? 
Who must choke in your mines, who must faint at your 
looms, 
That your land may rank first of the mighty and brave? 
New King of the Isles, 
Is your problem not grave? 


Sunny land of the lilies, fair land of the vine, 
Do you dare fling your challenge past border and bar, 
While your face is yet pale, and your sinews unknit, 
For the life-blood you drained back a century far? 
Fair land of the vine, 
Do you dare stand for war? 


Flesh of bullock for men who in idleness rust; 
Brave steeds for bold riders who prance on the plain; 
Black bread for the toilers who moil in the dust; 
Heated milk-giving kine straining hard at the wain— 
Kaiser of Fatherland, 
Is your problem not plain? 


Do you dare with club brandished, young Thor of the West, 
Drink the blood of young children who weave and who 
spin, 
While work-weakened mothers nurse your sons at the 
breast— 
Do you dare to stand armed the world’s plaudits to win? 
Can the Stars and the Stripes 
Hide the stain of your sin? 


Great lords of all lands, bold captains of seas, 
Call a Truce for the Toilers who delve in the clod! 
Cry “Peace” to all peoples; fling the ery to the breeze! 
Call a Truce of the Nations, the new Truce of God! 
Call the Truce never ending— 
The “White Truce of God.” 
3ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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The Objections to the Pending Arbitra- 
tion Treaties. 
By Thomas Raeburn White, of the Philadelphia Bar. 


The objections which have been urged to the arbitra- 
tion treaties by the Senate are substantially these: 

First. That the United States ought not to bind 
itself to submit to arbitration disputes which may arise 
involving its honor, vital interests, or independence. 

Second. That if a treaty is concluded binding the 
United States to submit all justiciable questions to 
arbitration, it ought not to bind itself to abide by the 
decision of a commission as to whether a controversy is 
or is not justiciable. 
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Third. That the treaty as proposed will, if ratified, 
deprive the United States Senate of some of its consti- 
tutional powers, which it cannot legally delegate. 

1. In support of the first objection, it is said by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and perhaps others, that “the United States 
ought never to specifically bind itself to arbitrate ques- 
tions respecting its honor, independence, and integrity,” 
arguing, in effect, that to do so would be to surrender 
the right of self-defense. This reasoning fails to take 
into consideration the language of the treaty, and also 
shows a lack of comprehension of the basic principles 
underlying the whole subject of international arbitra- 
tion. 

Examining the text of the treaties, we find that the 
only questions which come within their scope are those 
“which are justiciable in their nature by reason of being 
susceptible of decision by the application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity.” It has been pointed out by 
several writers, and is undoubtedly true, that the right 
of the United States to maintain a governmental policy, 
such as the Monroe Doctrine, could never come within 
the class of justiciable questions; a justiciable question 
is one which involves a claim of right on both sides, 
capable of being decided according to justice by the in- 
vestigation of facts and the application of principles of 
law. But it is a fundamental principle of international 
law that each nation has the right to determine its 
governmental policy, and no other nation could possibly 
question its right to do this. The same thing is true 
as to many other questions which have been referred to 
as matters which ought not to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion; for example, our right to restrict immigration. 
Similarly the principle of self-defense would not be 
affected by the treaties. Even in municipal law the 
principle of self-defense remains unchallenged. Vio- 
lence, and even homicide, are justifiable under the law 
in defense of life, or, under some circumstances, in re- 
pelling an attack upon persons or property. So in in- 
ternational matters, if another nation should attack the 
United States or should endeavor to enforce its claims 
by violence, as by “kidnapping sailors,” certainly this 
country would resist such lawless conduct by force, just 
as a private citizen would repel the burglar who is climb- 
ing into his window, and its right to do so could not by 
the wildest fancy be deemed a justiciable question to 
be submitted to a court of arbitration. 

On the other hand, it cannot be admitted that ques- 
tions affecting the honor, vital interests, or independ- 
ence, if they are justiciable questions, ought not to be 
submitted to arbitration. It is said by Mr. Roosevelt, 
“No self-respecting nation, no nation worth calling a 
nation, could ever in actual practice consent to surren- 
der its rights in such matters.” 

This sentence could only have been written by one 
who was of opinion that a nation has the absolute right 
to be the judge as to its own conduct, and to determine 
exclusively for itself, without regard to the judgment 
of others, whether its claim in a given situation is right 
and just. This is wholly inconsistent with any proper 
conception of the administration of justice. No na- 
tion which has a due regard for the rights of others 
should undertake to say that its own judgment as to its 
course of action, even in vital matters, will be infallible. 
What would we think of a private citizen, no matter 
how intelligent and well-intentioned, if he should re- 





fuse to be governed by the courts of law in matters 
which he thought involved his honor or vital interests, 
but would undertake by violence to enforce justice him- 
self, on the theory that he was the best judge of what 
was right in controversies of that character? 

Arbitration treaties in the past have generally ex- 
cepted from their terms questions affecting the honor, 
vital interests, and independence of the contracting 
parties. This omission was due to the chaotic condi- 
tion of international law and to the uncertain character 
of international courts and commissions. With better 
understanding, however, of the underlying principles of 
international law which should govern the decision of 
controversies between nations, and with the character 
of the tribunals which determine such questions becom- 
ing more satisfactory, the time has come when impor- 
tant questions, as well as unimportant ones, should be so 
decided. A treaty with the reservation above men- 
tioned, and leaving to the nations involved the right to 
determine whether a controversy does involve their vital 
interests, honor, or independence, means nothing. 
Wherever either nation, for any reason, does not wish 
to arbitrate a given dispute, it could withhold such dis- 
pute from arbitration on the plea that it involved its 
honor or vital interests, and in so doing would not sub- 
ject itself to the charge of having violated the treaty. 

2. This brings us to the second objection—that if the 
United States agrees to submit to arbitration all ques- 
tions which are justiciable in character, it ought not to 
agree to abide by the judgment of the Joint High Com- 
mission as to whether a question is justiciable. But 
unless some reasonably impartial body is designated or 
provided for to decide this question, the treaty will be 
nothing more than a general declaration in favor of 
world peace. It will not do to postpone the decision of 
such question until the controversy arises, and then 
have it decided by the President and the Senate. At 
that time there will not be that calm consideration 
which is needed to decide properly a question of law. 
There may have been a sharp exchange of notes and the 
passion of the nation may have been stirred. Under 
these circumstances no nation, not even our own, would 
be a righteous judge in its own cause. It is, therefore, 
necessary in order that the treaty shall mean something, 
that we agree in advance to put beyond our own power 
the decision of a question of this character: and the 
United States ought to do this. It has ever claimed to 
be, and in most instances has been, a leader in the de- 
velopment of world peace. It is preéminently fitted for 
such leadership, and should be the first to take the posi- 
tion that it is willing in advance to bind itself not to be 
the judge in its own cause, even as to whether the con- 
troversy is one of a class which it has been agreed may 
be submitted to arbitration. 

Before judicial decision can be effectively substituted 
for war as the means of deciding world controversies, 
nations must be willing to lose cases in which they be- 
lieve themselves to be right, if a decision to that effect 
is made by some competent tribunal. It would be bet- 
ter for the United States to lose controversies which it 
ought not to lose, rather than to refuse to enter into an 
agreement to surrender its right to be the judge in its 
own cause. 

3. The final objection which is urged, and the prin- 
cipal one, apparently, in the minds of the Senate, is 
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that the inclusion in the treaty of a clause submitting 
to the decision of the Joint High Commission the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a controversy is justiciable 
would be an illegal surrender of the constitutional pow- 
ers of the Senate. 

This objection does not appear to be well founded. 
It is not doubted that the Senate has power to bind 
itself to submit a particular controversy to arbitration 
or to submit generally all questions of dispute arising 
with another nation to such decision. But if it has the 
power to submit to a tribunal all matters of controversy, 
certainly it has the power to submit such as a commis- 
sion may decide to be justiciable. Questions have been 
submitted to arbitration many times by the United 
States, through the action of the President and Senate, 
and frequently among the points decided by the tribunal 
is the scope of its own jurisdiction, based upon interpre- 
tation of the treaty submitting the controversy to it for 
decision. This is the same character of question now 
proposed to be decided by the Joint High Commission. 
The power to make treaties is granted in the broadest 
terms and without limitation to the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The de- 
cisions of the courts and the practice of the Government 
from the beginning show beyond question that the 
treaty-making power includes the power to provide for 
the judicial determination of any question likely to in- 
volve us in international difficulties. This would cer- 
tainly include the power to provide by treaty for the 
judicial determination by the Joint High Commission, 
whether a controversy was justiciable or otherwise. 

The United States now has another opportunity to 
signalize its devotion to the cause of peace between the 
nations; it would be humiliating if the opportunity 
should be lost through a mistaken idea as to the pre- 
rogatives of the Senate. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Arbitration Treaties Not Unconsti- 
tutional. 


By Professor James P. Hall, Dean of the University of 
Chicago Law School. 


The following letter from Professor Hall, dated No- 
vember 17, was received by Dr. James L. Tryon, New 
England representative of the American Peace Society, 
in answer to a request for an opinion on the constitu- 
tional objections raised by the majority of the Senate 
against the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France: 

“Tn answer to your inquiry of November 8, I would 
say that in my opinion there is no unconstitutional dele- 
gation of the Senate’s treaty-making power by Article 
III of the proposed arbitration treaties with England 
and France, submitting to a Joint High Commission 
of the contracting parties the decision of what questions 
are within the treaty’s scope. 

“Any governmental act of a legislative character, 
whether it take the form of a treaty or of an act of Con- 
gress, must be interpreted before it can be applied, and 
it cannot be an unconstitutional delegation of power to 
confide to a tribunal of a judicial character the duty of 
interpreting as well as of applying rules made by other 
departments of government. If interpreting statutes 
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were legislation, in the constitutional sense, Congress 
could not permit the Federal courts to interpret its 
laws, for Congress can no more delegate substantial 
powers of legislation to the courts than the Senate can 
delegate its treaty-making powers to an arbitral tri- 
bunal. ‘Treaties, as well as acts of Congress, are by the 
Constitution made a part of the law of the land, and as 
such they frequently come before our courts for con- 
struction, not only as to their meaning in subordinate 
details, but as regards their application to any subject- 
matter in question. If, for instance, the right of Japa- 
nese to attend the public schools of California had be- 
come the subject of litigation, the courts must have in- 
terpreted our treaties with Japan and have decided 
either that the treaties gave such a right or that they 
did not. Whatever the decision, surely no one could 
have seriously claimed that the courts were thereby 
usurping the treaty-making power. 

“Now, just as Congress may pass laws and confer upon 
certain tribunals, whether courts or commissions, power 
to interpret and apply them, so also our treaty-making 
power may make treaties and confer upon appropriate 
tribunals power to interpret and apply them. Indeed, 
how otherwise could they be administered? And so an 
arbitration commission may be empowered to pass upon 
the meaning of the treaty under which it acts, as well 
as to apply that meaning to the case before it, whether 
the disputed clauses affect its jurisdiction or the merits 
of the case. Every tribunal necessarily decides that it 
has jurisdiction before it proceeds to a further hearing 
of any controversy brought before it, and the circum- 
stances that the terms in which jurisdiction is conferred 
may be more difficult to interpret in one case than in 
another does not change the inherent character of such 
decisions, nor make them an exercise of legislative or 
treaty-making power in the one case, if they would not 
be in the other. 

“Not only do I see nothing unconstitutional in the 
proposed clause, but I may also add that such a plan 
seems to me highly satisfactory and desirable, whether 
from the standpoint of politics or of good morals. The 
provisions for the constitution of the commission seem 
to safeguard all vital national interests beyond possibil- 
ity of either betrayal or serious error.” 





A Reply to the Army and Navy Journal. 
By Bradley Gilman. 


In its issue of October 7, 1911, the Army and Navy 
Journal honored me by devoting its leading editorial 
to my article in the September ApvocaTE OF PEACE on 
“TDemos and a World Tribunal.” 

In this editorial the Journal urged two points. The 
first point may be given in the Journal’s own words, 
as follows: 

“In expressing his views as to the best way to edu- 
cate the masses against war, Bradley Gilman, writing 
in the ADvocATE OF PEACE, is, in the most important 
part of his argument, entirely in agreement with the 
Army and Navy Journal. To show the necessity of 
creating a public opinion that will make arbitration 
treaties effective, and that will prevent them from being 
overridden by bursts of popular anger, Mr. Gilman 
says: ‘A treaty or an understanding between Washing- 
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ton and London or Berlin, untested by the popular will, 
under the clamor of demagogues and the goading of 
yellow journals, is no better than Don Quixote’s visor 
of pasteboard. Here, then, is the crux of the whole 
problem and project of world arbitration, of law in- 
stead of war; if Demos can be educated to stand firmly 
for it, even when rivalry and bitterness are aroused, 
then, and then only, will armor-plate sell as junk and 
the War Office be offered for rental.’ This has for 
years been our contention—that wars are created, not 
by designing officials and not by officers of the army 
and navy, but by popular clamor and demand.” 

In order to see how genuine is the interest of the 
Journal in the education of the people toward law as a 
substitute for war, I have examined six of its recent 
issues ; and although I find repeatedly direct or indirect 
attacks on the great peace crusade—showing that the 
Journal is sensitive to this modern movement—I no- 
where find a sentence which advocates this crusade for 
peace education, which, in the issue of October 7, it 
says is one of its firm beliefs. Saul is found among 
the prophets, but his coming is very recent, and he 
speaks in a feeble and uncertain tone. 

Moreover, I find, in every recent issue of the Army 
and Navy Journal, affirmations or implications that 
war alone is to be depended on for the settlement of 
international disputes; I find also a manifest exaltation 
of war and its glories, and a jubilant “I told you so” 
when any part of the peace program breaks down. The 
recent lapse of Italy—one of the signatories of the 
Hague Conference—far from arousing regret, as it 
should, in all real advocates of peace, arouses an unholy 
glee in the heart of the militant editor of the Journal. 
and he quite forgets the Dagger Bank, and Algeciras, 
and the many other lesser achievements of the Hague 
Court. 

No, despite the Journal’s assertion of its belief that 
the people alone make wars or forbid them, and that 
popular education is the true field of work for apostles 
of peace, a careful perusal of its recent issues convinces 
one that it cares but little for this education of Demos, 
and that it lends its pen and its sympathies to the forces 
symbolized by bullet and bayonet. Its dictum, in a 
recent issue, that “present human needs must be inter- 
preted in the light of the past,” is one of those evil half- 
truths which, if followed, would give us duels and pesti- 
lences, and bind us down to the stage coach, and send 
us to an astrologic questioning of the stars. 

I wish I could feel sure that the Journal is whole- 
hearted in its declaration for the peace education of 
the people; but we cannot expect a military organ like 
the Army and Navy Journal to grow enthusiastic over 
the dream of universal peace through international law. 
It sees everything under the blood-tint of war, and al- 
most necessarily so; it probably believes itself when it 
says in a recent number, “It is the men who are working 
on fortifications, in navy yards, and in all the manifest 
aspects of military preparation who are laboring in the 
vineyard of peace.” This has been said by other men 
than the Journal editor—some of them less excusable 
than is he. But how puerile, how at variance with the 
most fundamental laws of psychology, are such auda- 
cious assertions! Does the boy who has constructed a 


toy water-wheel lay the completed toy on a shelf, or 
does he hasten to find a brook where he may see that 
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product of his skill in action? And when he has made 
a kite, is he not eager to try it in the air? And when 
a grown man has invented some new device for a ma- 
chine in his factory, he is not at all content to look 
upon his reshaped machine, inactive and silent, as the 
satisfying completion of his efforts. No; the human 
brain and heart as surely strain toward the test of ac- 
tion, of service, for their new devices and inventions 
as the needle strains toward the pole. And the “work- 
ers in the manifold aspects of military preparation” 
long for war as naturally as a transitive verb longs for 
its predicate. 

But let it be granted, however, and joyously proclaimed, 
that there are men, veteran soldiers, who, having looked 
upon grim, ghastly war, have found it “hell,” and have 
turned with relief and satisfaction to the pursuits of 
peace which opened to them; but a military organ like 
the Journal is nourished upon “wars and rumors of 
wars” and the fading memories of old-time heroisms; 
it has no future of peaceful pursuits if the battle-flags 
are furled. 

The Journal affirms, in a disinterested tone, that the 
people, Demos, alone is responsible for war, and then 
washes its hands of all responsibility ; but it knows well 
that the giant Demos stumbles and gropes, and is easily 
inflamed, and as easily misled. Often Demos is, for a 
time, only a gigantic cat’s-paw manipulated by adroit 
monkeys of the yellow press; at such a time secondary 
causes surpass the primary cause in culpability, although 
it is usually difficult to serve a warrant of arrest upon 
them. One of these secondary causes of war is the 
iteration and reiteration, by a few interested journals 
and a few strabismic spectators like Richard Hobson, 
of our need of a greater and ever greater navy; this is 
the method of creating a public demand by forcing a 
supply which is followed by certain clever publishers of 
fiction, and the public is made to think that it desires 
books which later it will find dull and armaments which 
it does not need. 

The second point which the Journal makes, in com- 
menting on the article “Demos and a World Tribunal,” 
may be understood best from its own words: 

“Much as we value the sanity of Mr. Gilman’s plan 
of education, we would offer him a suggestion. He ad- 
vocates historical lectures, accompanied with pictures 
representing the ‘horrors of war.’ Here he falls far 
short of a public duty. To be perfectly fair, he should 
recommend also lectures and pictures to show the hor- 
rors of the slaughters of peace—the thousands burned 
to death in the fire-traps of large cities, the thousands 
killed in mines, the hosts killed and injured by rail- 
roads, for these killings are with us every day; they 
number their victims by the score, where one is sacri- 
ficed in war; they are the grizzly concomitants of our 
much-vaunted civilization, while the ‘horrors of war’ 
occur only at long intervals.” 

Granted that the “horrors of war” occur only at long 
intervals, the world realizes more and more clearly— 
and even the Journal must grant it—that the burdens 
of war preparation are oppressively and continually with 
us. But this diversion of the Journal’s readers from 
the “Horrors of War” to “The Slaughters of Peace,” 
while ingenious, is quite aside from the main issue. It 
is true that large cities offer many opportunities for the 
application of reforms, and that mines and railroads 
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number their victims by scores and hundreds every 
year; but that is “another story,” as Kipling would 
say—a terrible story of careless, selfish inhumanity, 
and those evils should be remedied, but not by the work- 
ers for an international tribunal—although many of 
those workers are also workers in these other fields. 
When the Journal tries to divert attention from “The 
Horrors of War” by calling attention to the “Slaughters 
of Peace,” it is as if some undesirable citizen, when 
charged with maintaining an unsanitary plague-spot on 
his premises, should seek to exculpate himself by calling 
attention to a neighboring grocer who is violating the 
pure-food law. Granted that cities and mines and rail- 
roads slaughter their thousands, the peace societies are 
not responsible for these evils, but must keep to their 
own field, there striving for the abolition of the periodic 
“Horrors of War” and the ever-present economic bur- 
dens of a preparation for war, whose coming is less and 
less probable as the world swings into the younger day 
and “the thoughts of men are widened by the process 
of the suns.” 


The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 
By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


The climax of President Taft’s visit to Chicago, late 
in October, was reached at the Orchestra Hall meeting 
under the auspices of the Sunday Evening Club, when 
several thousand persons were unable to secure admis- 
sion to the packed hall. The President spoke on “Arbi- 
tration,” and presented his great theme from a high 
moral standpoint. Rarely does a public speaker carry 
an audience so completely with him as did Mr. Taft on 
this occasion. The sublimity of the theme, the sincerity 
and moral passion of the speaker, the far-reaching re- 
sults which would follow the ratification of the treaties, 
gripped the great audience and raised it to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club has appointed a very 
efficient committee on International Peace. Mrs. Leroy 
A. Goddard, the wife of President Goddard, of the Chi- 
cago Peace Society, is chairman. Plans are brewing for 
some important work in the near future. 

The Chicago office is codperating with the Citizens’ 
National Committee in the matter of holding public 
meetings in behalf of ratifying the arbitration treaties. 

On Friday evening, November 3, a reception was ten- 
dered by the Imperial Japanese Consul, Hon. K. Yama- 
saki, in honor of the birthday anniversary of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan. Mr. Yamasaki is a 
faithful and beloved member of our peace society, and, 
through his courtesy, several of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Chicago Peace Society were among the 
guests. 

On Monday morning, November 6, the field secretary 
addressed the Chicago Methodist Ministers’ Meeting 
upon the theme, “The New Truce of God.” 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs held its 
annual meeting at Galesburg, November 14-17. The 
general topic was “Conservation.” The field secretary 





was assigned the task of discussing “The Conservation 
of World Forces Through International Peace,” and 
read a paper on this subject on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 15, before an audience which overflowed the 
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auditorium and Sunday-school roonis of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The field secretary attended the conference of the 
American Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes which was held at Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 7-8. The opening session, at which Hon. John Hays 
Hammond presided, was held in Music Hall, and a large 
audience listened to President Taft expound the arbitra- 
tion gospel. President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cor- 
nell University, and President Samuel C. Mitchell, of 
South Carolina, delivered addresses which were truly 
statesmanlike. The other sessions of the conference 
were held in the Odeon. Among the speakers were our 
ever loyal peace workers, Dean W. P. Rogers, Prof. W. I. 
Hull, Dean F. P. Keppel, and others. Among the many 
excellent papers presented was one of unusual merit and 
interest by President William L. Bryan, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, upon “The Philosophy of War and Peace.” 
President Bryan discussed war and peace from the 
standpoint of evolutionary philosophy and biology, giv- 
ing a fresh and thrillingly interesting argument for 
peace, quite different from the fallacious interpretation 
of evolution which we hear so frequently advanced in 
support of war. Almost the entire conference was de- 
voted to the question of ratifying the treaties. The con- 
ference closed with a banquet at the Business Men’s 
Club, ex-Senator Foraker acting as toastmaster. The 
authoritative exegesis of the treaties in their present 
form was presented by the Honorable the Secretary of 
State of the United States. Mr. Knox read a very care- 
fully prepared paper, expounding most ably his opinion 
that the treaties do not conflict with the constitutional 
functions of the Senate. Hon. 8. J. Elder, of Boston, 
counsel for the United States in the recent North At- 
lantic Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague, argued that 
the decisions rendered by the court at The Hague have 
not been compromises, as so many legal authorities of 
late have alleged, but decisions truly judicial. Mr. John 
Temple Graves delivered the closing address, and such a 
torrent of eloquence is seldom poured forth. Wit and 
argument, sentiment and beauty of diction were blended 
in a manner which captured the hearers. The moving 
spirit of the conference of this excellent “society with 
the long name” was Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore. 
Governor Simeon E. Baldwin was elected president for 
the coming year. The attendance was small. It is un- 
derstood that, at President Taft’s request, the confer- 
ence was held earlier than had been originally planned, 
leaving no time to work up larger representative delega- 
tions. The field secretary, representing the American 
Peace Society and the Chicago Peace Society, was hon- 
ored by an invitation to a luncheon given by Mr. JJ. C. 
Schmidlapp at the Queen City Club in honor of Mr. 
Secretary Knox, and by an invitation to preside at one 
of the sessions of the conference, both of which invita- 
tions he accepted. 

The annual Illinois State oratorical contest of the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association will be held in March, 
1912. Mr. La Verne Noyes, who gave the first prize of 
$75 for the 1911 contest, has offered the same prize this 
year, at the suggestion of our office. The second prize 
of $50 has been provided by Mr. Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, at the suggestion of our good friend, Mr. Higin- 
botham. 

On Saturday, December 2, the field secretary was 
the guest of the National Society United States Daugh- 
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ters of 1812, State of Illinois, at its annual dinner, 
which was held in the Hotel La Salle. “A Message 
from the Great-grandson of a Soldier of 1812” was the 
theme of the secretary. 

On Monday evening, December 4, the Federated 
Clubs of Hamilton, Ohio, held a peace meeting in the 
Methodist Church of that city. The peace secretary 
gave his lecture on “The Big Stick and the Square 
Deal” before a large audience of prominent people of 
Hamilton. 

On Monday, December 11, the Bryn Mawr Woman’s 
Club held its first peace meeting. The secretary spoke 
upon “1812-1912, a Century of Progress Towards World 
Peace.” 

Hon. Saburo Shimada, a member of the Imperial 
Japanese Diet, visited Chicago November 22-24. On 
Friday noon, November 24, the executive committee of 
the Chicago Peace Society tendered him a luncheon at 
the Union League Club. 

On Tuesday, November 14, the Hamilton Club of 
Chicago held a noon-day luncheon, with addresses in 
behalf of the ratification of the treaties. Mr. M. B. 
Orde, vice-president of the club, presided, but turned 
the meeting over to Mr. Henry C. Morris, chairman of 
the club’s Committee on International Peace. Rev. A. 
Eugene Bartlett, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
was the first speaker. Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, presi- 
dent of the State Bank of Chicago and president of the 
local peace society, followed. Judge Orrin N. Carter, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, was next 
introduced. The field secretary was the last speaker. 
The attendance was excellent, the dining-room of the 
club being filled. An encouraging enthusiasm was man- 
ifested. A large special committee has been appointed, 
since the luncheon, to arrange for a great public meet- 
ing early in January in behalf of the treaties. This 
meeting will be held in the Auditorium, Sunday even- 
ing, January 7. Former Vice-President Fairbanks, Col. 
Henry Watterson, Congressman David J. Foster, and 
Miss Addams have definitely accepted invitations to 
speak. 

Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of the Imperial University, Tokyo, 
Japan, author of the well-known volume, “Bushido,” de- 
livered the convocation address at the Eighty-first Con- 
vocation of the University of Chicago on Tuesday, De- 
cember 19. Some of the officers and members of our 
peace society were invited to represent the society at the 
reception to Dr. Nitobe on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
her 19. Consul Yamasaki tendered a dinner to Dr. 
Nitobe on Monday evening, December 18, and invited 
some representatives of the peace society to be present. 

President Goddard, the secretary of the Chicago Soci- 
ety, and Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones were present at the 
special meeting of the American Peace Society, which 
was held in Washington December 8. 

The field secretary, by special invitation, was pres- 
ent at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, which was held at Spring- 
field December 28, to assist in organizing a State 
branch of the American School Peace League. 

The Chicago Peace Society, on January 4, 1912, will 
have rounded out two years of its existence. By steady, 


quiet work the society has won its place in the life of 
the city, and is called on, with increased frequency, for 
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all sorts of service. With a splendid corps of officers, 
loyally and conscientiously administering the affairs of 
the office, the Chicago Peace Society looks into the new 
year with hope, confidently expecting an enlargement 
and strengthening of its work, and a corresponding in- 
creased usefulness. 
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Work of the American Association for 
International Conciliation. 
Quarterly Report for December, 1911. 


The work of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation during the past quarter has been 
almost wholly devoted to the preparation and circulation 
of literature concerning the general arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France submitted to the Senate 
of the United States on the 3d of August, 1911, by 
President Taft. 

Owing to the importance of these treaties and the 
widespread interest which their publication evoked, and 
the discussion which has arisen concerning them, it was 
deemed wise, not only in the interest of the treaties 
themselves, but for the sake of advancing in a substan- 
tial way the cause of worldwide peace, to give as much 
publicity as possible to these treaties. Accordingly, 
Document No. 48 was issued containing the full text of 
the treaties, the majority and minority reports from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, comments on the 
treaties by Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Gov. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, 
together with extracts from the address by President 
Taft before the American Bar Association on the subject 
of the arbitration treaties. 

About two hundred and fifty thousand copies of this 
document were printed and distributed among people 
of intelligence whose names were selected from a care- 
fully revised list. The demand for this document has 
been steady, and still persists. An additional one hun- 
dred thousand copies could readily be disposed of. This 
is a gratifying fact, for it indicates a healthful and 
growing interest in the subject of peace and arbitration, 
and shows that our publications have a solid educational 
function and value. 

In addition to Document No. 48, we have printed for 
distribution an article from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, by President Taft, entitled “The Dawn of 
Peace,” which is a comprehensive discussion of the arbi- 
tration treaties set forth in simple and easily compre- 
hensible language. The demand for this document has 
been large, and its circulation has done much to popu- 
larize the treaties and to lead the public to understand 
their real scope, significance, and importance. 

There is abundant reason to believe that a million 
additional copies of these two documents, together with 
one made up of extracts from Secretary Knox’s speech, 
and statements which we have from such men as Ex- 
Senator Edmunds, President Eliot, Judge George C. 
Gray, Alton B. Parker, Cardinal Gibbons, and other 
eminent men, could be circulated to great advantage, 
and that they would constitute a contribution of en- 
during value to the peace movement. 
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The New York Peace Society. 
Notes of the Fall Work. 
By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


In no period since the organization of the New York 
Peace Society has it been more active or its work more 
important than during the past three months. 

Activity in behalf of the ratification of the general 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France has 
taken precedence over other matters. A Citizens’ Na- 
tional Committee, consisting of many hundreds of emi- 
nent men, widely distributed geographically over the 
United States, and with the Honorable Joseph H. 
Choate as chairman, was organized in support of the 
treaties. Its work was divided into several divisions, 
and one of the most important, that of church activities, 
was assigned to this society. The object which we 
sought to accomplish was the securing of resolutions 
from churches and religious organizations of all kinds, 
and especially the writing of personal letters to Senators 
on the subject. In order to accomplish these ends it 
was, of course, necessary to get the subject generally dis- 
cussed and presented throughout the country, both in 
the churches and the religious press. The task of fur- 
nishing matter to the daily press was undertaken by 
another agency. This office, therefore, secured, as nearly 
as possible, the names and addresses of religious leaders 
throughout the entire country—the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the rabbis of Jewish congre- 
gations, the secretaries of Christian Associations and 
similar bodies in colleges and cities, and the clergy in 
the Protestant churches. These numbered in all 120,- 
000, leaving, of course, certain looselv organized and 
obscure bodies which could not be reached because of 
their failure to keep and publish records of their organi- 
zations. 

In accomplishing the purpose of securing sermons 
and addresses before all these organizations the codpera- 
tion and influence of officials or official agencies in the 
churches were sought when possible. Cardinal Gibbons 
granted an interview to Mr. James Creelman, which was 
sent with a letter and other matter to all priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The letter to the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, written by Pope Pius X 
in June, 1911, in which he approved most heartily of 
present aspects of the movement for international peace, 
had a little while before been sent to the same addresses. 
The Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America (Prot- 
estant) furnished a strong letter, which was reproduced 
and sent to all the Protestant clergy, and, in the failure 
to secure codperation from officials of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, to the secretaries of these organi- 
zations also. The New York Board of Jewish Ministers. 
representing both the Orthodox and Liberal branches of 
the church, codperated with us by furnishing a strong 
appeal to their fellow religionists. 

Mrs. Elmer E. Black, of the American Peace and 
Arbitration League, with headquarters in New York, 
also sent an invitation to 20,000 or more of the leading 
clergymen in the country asking them to observe No- 
vember 26 as Unity Sunday, and to preach sermons on 
the treaties. With codperation from so many influential 
sources the response seems to have been almost uni- 
versal. A considerable portion of the ministers ob- 
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served November 26, as requested, and there is abundant 
reason for believing that from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty thousand sermons and addresses, or 
perhaps more, were given before religious congregations 
and assemblies on the subject of universal peace and 
the arbitration treaties. 

The securing of such results entailed a large amount 
of work. Suitable literature was prepared and printed, 
letters and appeals framed, negotiations necessary for 
securing the desired assistance from many sources were 
carried on, and a large correspondence growing out of 
the campaign attended to. We do not feel that we have 
originated or added greatly to the sentiment in favor of 
the ratification of the treaties, for we believe it to be all 
but universal throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. It has been of considerable importance, how- 
ever, that an opportunity should be furnished to the 
people to give expression to this sentiment, and such 
opportunity we have been able to furnish in codperation 
with the Citizens’ National Committee. 

At the request of this committee we also undertook 
the organization of the mass-meeting which was held at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, December 12, and 
presided over by Mr. Choate. The disturbance which 
was made on that occasion by perhaps 200 organized 
rowdies, who came in groups into the hall, and whose 
activities were directed by a man who had been sent into 
the front part of the hall, have served to bring the meet- 
ing into much publicity, and to secure a large amount 
of comment from the press, which has furthered the ob- 
ject of the evening more than could have been done by 
the combined efforts of the speakers and friends of the 
treaty, able and influential as they were. There was 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that the vast and influential 
majority of those present were favorable to and voted 
for the strong resolution presented by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, favorable to ratification, and no doubt has 
been thrown upon this fact by any portion of the press, 
except one or two papers representing the Clan-na-Gael 
and similar Irish societies. A reading of The Gaelic 
American for December 16 would leave little room for 
doubt as to the source of the disturbance, and the fact 
that the men who made it were substantially the same 
group who had tried to break up the performance at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre when “The Playbov of the West- 
ern World” was being presented by the Irish Players. 
So far as could be seen there was no opposition from 
any portion of the audience except the small organized 
opposition mentioned. The audience of the evening was 
one of the most representative and influential which has 
come together in recent years in New York for the con- 
sideration of any subject. It was not packed in favor 
of the treaties, but tickets were given freely to all appli- 
cants. The net result of the meeting was a splendid ex- 
pression in favor of the treaties and an advertisement 
and discussion of the merits of arbitration and the arbi- 
tration treaties which could not have been secured for 
any amount of money for press agent purposes. 

On the afternoon of December 18 at the Hotel Astor 
a pleasant event took place under the auspices of this 
society, to which its members and many friends were 
invited. The meeting was held to listen to messages 


from the Universal Races Congress by Drs. Felix Adler, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, and Mr. Masujiro Honda. 
A number of influential men and women from each of 
the several races living in New York were present, and 
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the Society was especially glad to be the host, on the occa- 
sion, of a splendid group of foreign students who are 
studying in the universities and colleges of the city. 
Mr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin presided, and after the ex- 
cellent addresses a pleasant social hour was enjoyed, dur- 
ing which light refreshments were served, Mrs. Elmer 
Black acting as the hostess. ; 

Important resolutions expressing regret for the attack 
by Italy on Turkey, and calling upon the aggressor to 
submit the subject of dispute to the Hague Tribunal, 
were adopted by the officers and directors of the society 
at a largely attended meeting on November 13, and 
published soon afterwards. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Peace Society of New York can- 
not refrain from expressing its surprise and regret that 
Italy, the ancient seat of empire over the civilized world, 
and hitherto the beloved of nations, has recently pre- 
sented an ultimatum to Turkey and precipitated war 
in disregard of the spirit and provisions of the Hague 
treaty, to which Italy is a party. 

Resolved, That we earnestly beseech Italy to recon- 
sider her action and appeal to the Hague Tribunal with 
a view to the speedy and peaceful settlement of all ques- 
tions between Turkey and _ herself. 

Resolved, That this Society assures Italy that such 
action would be hailed with joy by all parties in this 
republic as indisputable proof of her determination to 
adhere strictly to her obligations under the Hague 
treaty and to maintain untarnished the reputation she 
has hitherto enjoyed as worthy successor to the un- 
equaled heritage of the past which she has been called 
upon to preserve for the benefit of mankind. 

The annual meeting of the New York Peace Society 
will be held on the evening of Thursday, January 25, 
and on that occasion its members will be asked to ratify 
important action already taken, first, by a special com- 
mittee, by the executive committee, and finally by the 
unanimous vote of the board of directors, looking 
towards a satisfactory working federation of the Peace 
Societies of the United States, the object being to avoid 
overlapping and waste, both of energy and money, and 
to secure a wise, uniform and continuous policy, to- 
gether with that outward and apparent unity which: is 
so essential to a movement like that in which we are en- 
gaged. The full details of the proposal will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting. Its main characteristics, 
however, are the following: The societies will retain 
their names and individuality, but will be federated 
through the American Peace Society, reorganized for 
this end. The constitution of the American Peace Soci- 
etv will be changed so as to meet the new situation. At 
its annual meeting a number of directors-at-large, repre- 
senting the entire membership of the society, will be 
chosen, and to this nucleus will be added directors 
chosen by the allied societies, in accordance with their 
membership. A new secretary will be added, who will 
he associatec with the general secretarv and will have 
charge of the general executive work of the society and be 
resnonsible directlv to the board of directors. Into the 
hands of this board the Carnegie Endowment proposes 
to pay a moderat. annual appropriation, which will be 
used by the board in its general work and through the 
constituent societies. An important feature of our 
meeting on January 25 will be the changing of our con- 
stitution to make it fit the new situation. 
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Resolution Adopted at the Pennsylvania 
State Arbitration Conference, 
Held December 13, 1911. 


The Pennsylvania State Arbitration Conference, held 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society in the Common Council Chamber, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the afternoon of December 15, 
1911, records its hearty approval of the action of the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State in negotiating general arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and France, and urges the United States 
Senate to approve these treaties without amendment. 
In so doing the conference desires to go on record as 
believing that: 

1. The United States ought to take the lead in the 
world movement toward the judicial settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by agreeing to submit to arbitra- 
tion all justiciable questions which may arise, without 
making any exceptions on account of possibly involving 
its honor or vital interests, and to accept the award in 
all cases if made in due course by a competent arbitral 
tribunal, even though such award may seem to be con- 
trary to its own interests. 

2. As a necessary corollary to the binding obligation 
to submit all justiciable questions to arbitration it is of 
the utmost importance that the United States should 
put out of its own power the right to decide, after a 
dispute arises, whether or not it is justiciable. We ap- 
prove the suggestion that such questions should be de- 
cided by the Joint High Commission, and especially re- 
quest that this portion of the treaties be not altered. 

3. We believe the treaties as proposed are constitu- 
tional ; it is well settled that the United States can dele- 
gate to a designated tribunal the right to decide all in- 
ternational disputes, and it can therefore delegate to the 
decision of such tribunal those questions which may be 
determined, by any approved method, to be justiciable: 
and as no one doubts its right to delegate to a tribunal 
the power to decide the question of its own jurisdiction, 
it can provide for the decision by a second tribunal as 
to the jurisdiction of the first, ¢. e., what questions are 
justiciable. Believing as we do in the validity of the 
proposed treaties, we strongly urge the United States 
Senate not to disapprove. of them on account of any 
supposition that they may deprive the Senate of any of 
its prerogatives. ; 

The conference also resolved that a communication 
be sent to the American Peace Society requesting that 
organization to communicate as early as possible with 
the officers of the faculties of all universities and col- 
leges in the United States, asking them to take prompt 
action and to petition, by telegram, if need be, the Sen- 
ators of their respective States to vote for and to urge 
the ratification of the pending arbitration treaties be- 
tween the United States and the governments of Great 
Britain and France, and that also the American Peace 
Society he requested to take similar action with regard 
to the National Federation of Churches and the State 
Federations of Churches throughout our country. 

We authorize and request the chairman of this con- 
ference to transmit a copy of this declaration and reso- 
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lution to the Senators from the State of Pennsylvania 
individually. 
Wm. P. Porrer, Chairman. 
Wm. I. Hutt, Secretary. 
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World Peace Foundation. 
Annual Meeting of the Trustees. 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the World 
Peace Foundation was held November 28 at the office 
of Edwin Ginn, president, at 29 Beacon street, Boston, 
following the meeting of the board of directors the pre- 
vious week. The trustees of the Foundation are Edwin 
Ginn, President Lowell, of Harvard University; Presi- 
dent Faunce, of Brown University; President Swain, of 
Swarthmore College; Professor Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Columbia University; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean 
of Simmons College; Rev. Edward Cummings, Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, George A. Plimpton, of New York; 
George W. Anderson, and Samuel B. Capen, of Boston. 
The directors are President David Starr Jordan, Edwin 
D. Mead, James Brown Scott, Rev. Charles R. Brown, 
James A. Macdonald, John R. Mott, and Hamilton 
Holt. 


At the trustees’ meeting all but two of the trustees 
were present. The meeting was devoted to a survey of 
the work of the present year and the plans for 1912. 
The expenditures for the year’s work have been some- 
thing over $41,000. The annual contribution of Mr. 
Ginn for the work is $50,000, and there is a slight ad- 
ditional income. The expansion of the work is so rapid, 
and the demands for larger efforts so great, that the 
hope was expressed that support from many quarters 
will steadily increase. It was reported that during the 
year four important new books had been added to the 
International Library, published by the Foundation, and 
already numbering twenty volumes. The four new vol- 
umes are Reinsch’s “Public International Unions,” 
Bridgman’s “First Book of World Law,” the proceed- 
ings of the Universal Races Congress at London, and 
Senator Root’s argument “in the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries arbitration. The Foundation has also circulated 
during the year 300,000 pamphlets and leaflets of vari- 
ous kinds. Its directors and their helpers have given 
great numbers of addresses in different parts of the 
country, and Dr. Jordan has spent several weeks in 
Japan and Mr. Mead several weeks in England and Ger- 
many promoting closer codperation between the peace 
leaders in those countries and the workers here. 
Through coéperation with the American School Peace 
League and the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs the 
Foundation has done much to promote better interna- 
tional sentiment in the schools and colleges, and it is 
now inaugurating important efforts among students of 
European universities. Much broader work is also to be 
undertaken in our own colleges and universities. The 
Foundation codperates closely with the Carnegie En- 
dowment and the American Peace Society, each having 
its special province and all working earnestly together 
for the common cause. 
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Correspondence. 
The Proposed Panama Peace Monument. 


To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

In the ADvocATE oF PEACE for November, 1911, 
there is an article (pages 258-9) referring to a project 
by women for the erection of a colossal peace statue at 
the entrance of the Panama Canal. If one can be con- 
structed to insvire public sentiment similarly to the 
Christ of the Andes there is merit in the idea. 

A good place in which to set up such a monument 
would be somewhere on the line between the United 
States and Canada, and a good time to do it would be 
about 1915, in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of peace with England. For influencing public 
opinion one of the best things is to call attention to the 
boundary between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, where there has been a hundred years of 
peace without armament. That appeals to the so-called 
rractical man who believes only in what has been tried 
and who particularly appreciates relief of his pocket 
from burdensome taxation for wasteful or unremu- 
nerative purposes. Either at Niagara Falls or at some 
other place a monument might be seen by many trav- 
elers. 

To place such a monument upon the line of the Pan- 
ama Canal, as suggested on pages 258-9, would be 
adapted to bring the peace propaganda into contempt. 
On page 259 the statement is unconvincing that there 
would be no incongru‘tv. in having both forts and a 
peace statue erected. It would be an obvious case of the 
lion lying down with the lamb inside of him. The way 
to offset (see page 259) the militarism clamoring for 
fortification of the locks at the isthmus is to be vocifer- 
ous in celebrating the absence of fortifications at the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, where, it may be remarked, 
there is more traffic than goes through the Suez Canal 
or is likely to go through the Panama Canal. The con- 
struction of the Panama Canal is essentially a case of 
swelled head with Uncle Sam, and a means for moving 
war vessels from ocean to ocean. As for commerce, that 
is going across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Mexico, 
hy railroad now in the skillful control of English man- 
agers, and that would not be a bad place for a peace 
monument. 

In 1915, the time proposed for celebrating the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, it is proposed to mark 
its warlike character by having the Oregon and other 
vessels of the United States Navy pass through it. Not 
to dwell upon the bloodshed at Panama during its 
earlier historv, our recent associations with the isthmus 
are the public avowal by former President Theodore 
Roosevelt that he took it, and the appeal by Columbia 
to have a submission to the Hague Tribunal of its 
claim for redress for the violation of its rights when 
the United States Navy was used in President Roose- 
velt’s action. If peace-loving women are ready to 
memorialize Congress in the interest, not of bragga- 
docio, but of international arbitration, their memorial 
had better be for assent to the desired preference to the 
Hague Court. Ts the United States deterred by fear of 
injustice being done us by the judges—or of justice ? 

FrED Brooks. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Japan’s Desire for Universal Peace. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. TruEBLOop: It was my purpose to 
write and thank you for the honor you gave me in per- 
mitting me to speak at the great meeting in the Pan- 
American Building before 1 left the East; but | did 
not find time to do so. I hope now you will permit me 
to express my deep sense of gratitude to you personally, 
and to the American Peace Society, for that opportu- 
nity of presenting my nation’s desire for universal! 
peace and brotherhood. I assure you that favor shall 
not soon be forgotten and the inspiration of that hour 
shall be the motive force in the great work which I con- 
template doing upon my return to Japan. The great 
meeting was the highwater mark in my visit to America, 
and I am still carried on upon its swelling crest. | 
thank you, Dr. Trueblood, personally, and also on be- 
half of my nation, for your interest in me and my 
mission. Heiwa Banzai! Your friend, 

SABURO SHIMADA. 


The Dawn of Peace. 
By Charles Richardson. 


Have you felt the mighty moving of the spirit of our Lord, 
Piercing through our moral darkness, to again condemn the 


sword? 

Have you heard the voices calling from the nations far and 
near, 

Voices of our brothers crying, Peace and Love shall banish 
Fear? 


From the days of Cain and Abel, through the ages that have 
passed, 

One long tale of needless slaughter runs unbroken to the 
last; 

But at length our eyes are opened, and our spirits groan 
with pain, 

As we read the awful record of the war fiend’s ghastly 
reign. 


Men have listened to false teachers praising war in song and 
story, 

Spreading lies about their brethren, urging strife for wealth 
or glory ; 

They have led in loud applauding for the crowns by victors 
worn, 

As the savage lauds his chieftain for the scalps from foemen 
torn. 


They have taught a monstrous doctrine, fitting creed for 
Satan’s priest, 

That if man would be more noble, he must be more like the 
beast. 

Men, they said, would lose their manhood, sink beneath the 
coward’s rule, 

If they failed to train their ablest to waste their lives in 
murder’s school. 


Even now if they could lead us as they fain would have 
us led, 

Tools of death would be our products, guns and swords in- 
stead of bread. : 

Every man would be a soldier, every country filled with 
forts, 

Only women for the plowing, only warships in our ports. 


But the ruled are now the rulers; they command who once 
obeyed ; 

And the edicts that they issue can no longer be gainsaid. 

We will have no more of carnage, thus the people’s mandate 
runs ; 

Right shall rule instead of powder, courts of law instead of 
guns. 
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For at last the dawn is breaking, dreams of ages coming 
true; 

Clouds of war are growing rarer, lights of truth are shining 
through ; 

Solemn treaties shall unite us, and in all the time to be 

We shall nevermore have battles on the land or on the sea. 





Book Notices. 


INTER-RACIAL ProBLEMs. By G. Spiller. 485 pages. 
London: P. 8. King & Son, Orchard House, West- 
minster. Boston: The World Peace Foundation, 
29a Beacon street. 

This book is a record of the proceedings of the First 
Universal Races Congress, held at the University of 
London, July 26 to 29, 1911. It contains the various 
papers on inter-racial problems which were presented to 
the Congress, and constitutes as a whole the best contri- 
bution that has yet been made to the study of the prob- 
lems of the characteristics and mutual relations of the 
races. It will be for many years a very valuable source 
of information on the subject. 

By Cyrus French Wicker, M. A., 

London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 


NEUTRALIZATION. 
Yale; B. C. L., Oxon. 
Henry Frowde, the 
Price, 4 shillings net. 

This booklet of ninety-one pages is a very valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject of neutral- 
ization. It was written by Mr. Wicker while a Rhodes 
scholar from Yale at Oxford, 1907-1910. It contains 
what is-believed to be the first collection of all treaties 
of neutralization. It also discusses the possibilities of 
neutralization in the furtherance of world peace. Mr. 

Wicker believes, with Dr. Whewell, that “in neutrality 

is the true road to a perpetual peace.” 


HisTorRY OF GERMAN CIVILIZATION. A General Survey. 
By Ernst Richard, Ph. D. 543 pages, cloth. 
Price, $2.00 net. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This is a‘scholarly and reliable work. Dr. Richard is 
lecturer on the History of German Civilization in Co- 
lumbia University, and one of the most painstaking and 
conscientious scholars in the country. He writes as a 
German, with German national feelings, but also as a 
thoroughgoing American who is deeply imbued with the 
spirit of our American institutions. It is impossible to 
give in a brief notice any just and comprehensive esti- 
mate of the fulness and richness of the contents of the 
forty-seven chapters of the book. Any one who intends 
to take up the subject of German history in general will 
find this work an admirable introduction, and at the 
same time an inspiration and incentive to make a serious 
effort to know and understand the great and powerful 
and progressive empire of the heart of Europe. Ger- 
many is much misunderstood in this country, as well as 
in Great Britain and France. And the chief reason is 
that she is so little known. 


Der MENSCHHEIT HocHGEDANKEN. Roman aus der 
Nichsten Zukunfi. By Bertha Von Suttner. Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Leipzig: Die Friedens Warte. 431 


pages, paper cover. 


A new book by the author of “Die Waffen Nieder” 
(Lay Down Your Arms) is always warmly welcomed in 
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all the peace circles of Europe and America. This 
latest is one of the Baroness’ best works, containing in 
a mature form her humanitarian thought and her as- 
pirations for humanity, after the highest attainments of 
which the race is capable. We recommend the book to 
teachers of German in our colleges and schools as an 
excellent one to be read by their classes. The frontis- 
piece of the book is a most excellent recent picture of 
the author. 


ANNUAIRE DE L’UNION INTERPARLEMENTAIRE, FOR 
1911. Brussels: L’Union Interparlementaire. 
The original monthly organ of the Union, La Con- 
férence Interparlementaire, was discontinued in 1897 
for lack of adequate support, after four years and a half 
of publication. The new publication, in the form of a 
year book, appears this season for the first time. It is 
published under the editorial care of Mr. Chr. L. Lange, 
the new secretary of the Union, who was for ten years 
the secretarial director of the Nobel Institute at Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 
A Story of Love and Mining. By Ase- 
Watertown, N. Y.: The 
Co. 277 pages, cloth. 


RECIPROCITY. 
nath Carver Coolidge. 
Hungerford-Holbrook 
Price, $1.25. 

Written in the well-known style of Miss Coolidge’s 
numerous previous books. She writes with great moral 
fervor, and everywhere shows her hatred of all forms of 
injustice and cruelty. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PROCEDURE. By 
Robert C. Morris, D. C. L., of the New York Bar. 
Cloth, 238 pages. Price, $1.35 net. Postage, 10 
cents. New Haven and New York: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

This latest contribution to the literature of interna- 
tional arbitration is a live book. It has grown directly 
out of Dr. Morris’ work as a lecturer on international 
arbitration and procedure for the last eight years at 
Yale University, and out of his experience as counsel 
for the United States in the Venezuela arbitration of 
1903. The author first examines the earliest efforts at 
mediation in ancient times, then the resort to arbitra- 
tion in the Middle Ages, and then traces the later 
growth of the institution and the principal arbitrations 
of modern times. He then examines the work of the 
Hague Conferences and the movement for general 
treaties of obligatory arbitration between the great 
powers. His discussion of the pending arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France is interesting. 
He believes with President Taft that questions of vital 
interest and national honor are proper subjects of arbi- 
tration. 

THe First Book oF Wortp Law. By Raymond 
L. Bridgman. Boston: The World Peace Founda- 
tion. 313 pages, cloth. Price, by mail, $1.65. 

This new work, by the author of “World Organiza- 
tion,” will be a most valuable book of reference for all 
students of international progress and international 
institutions. It is a compilation of the international 
conventions to which the principal nations are signatory, 
with a discussion of their significance. It brings out 


clearly, as the prospectus says, the truth that the ripe- 
ness of the times is far in advance of the ripeness of 
thought about the times by even the men who are think- 
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ing distinctly about the progress of the nations. No 
other work has entered this field with such definiteness 
and detail. No library is abreast of the times which 
does not furnish the equivalent of what is here pre- 
sented; and no student of world progress is abreast of 
the facts unless he is in possession of the record here 
presented. Most men know in a general way that the 
Hague conventions are world law ; but most men are not 
familiar with the convention establishing the Universal 
Postal Union, nor with the many other international 
enactments here brought together, with Mr. Bridgman’s 
illuminating survey of their significance. The work 
closes with an admirable chapter on “Peace and Good- 
will,” which is an interpretation of the direction in 
which present movements are leading the world, and 
also a prophecy of the inevitable outcome of the organi- 
zation of the world which is now steadily and not very 
slowly taking place. 

UNDER THE RussiAN AND Britisu Fiags. A Story of 
True Experience. By Jaakoff Prelooker. Con- 
tains also “The Lion and the Bear,” an illustrated 
Christmas story for English children. London: 
The Spriggs Publishing Company, 21 Paternoster 
Square, EK. C. 170 pages, paper cover. Price, one 
shilling. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS AND REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LIBRARY AND 
GROUNDS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1911. 
Washington: The Government Printing Office. 

REPORT OF THE SEVENTH NATIONAL FRENCH PEACE 
Coneress. Clermont-Ferrand: Société Anonyme 
du Moniteur du Puy-de-Déme. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative, 


O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, California. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary, 


30 North La Salle Street. 
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International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 


313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles EB. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Hon. David J. Foster, The Brunswick, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
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Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the Amer= 
ican Peace Society. 


BRANCHES: 


THE Peace Society oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 


THe Peace SocreTy OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tue Uta Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THe New York Iracian PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 


THE CoNNECTICUT Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


THE Burraw Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


THE CuHicaGco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 


THE GeorGia Peace Socrety, 312 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE New YorkK Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES : 


Tue Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 dast 53d St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 Hast 149th St. 


THE ARBITRATION AND Peace Society OF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
Prof. A. W. Cole, President, 
224 Waldron St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.— Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 ets. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 ets. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments,—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
lrueblood. ~ Price 5 ets. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 4 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments,— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 


12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘!rueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 
International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
00a. 


Century.—By Benjamin F Trueb 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1 50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles FE. Jef- 
ferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 ets. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness,—by Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

Coals of Fire. By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes,—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 


hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
aozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 


—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 


By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War tothe School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 
Arbitration, but Not Armaments.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 
Women and War.- By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration—By James L. Tryon. 15 


pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE Wark SYSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
TIONS, and THE DUEL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GeRMANY: The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Iiscussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $2.25. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on“The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 
cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 

CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. Bv Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED 
CROSS. Henri Dunant. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. 
David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


January, 1912. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 nages. cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS 
MESMERISM. By Arthur E. 
Stilwell. 179 pages. Price, 
$1.50. <A strong book. 
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